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To the greatest playwright on the earth and my lovely parents. 



One 


Thakurpur and Panditgaon 


A tall, broad man sporting a thick moustache swung towards a 
short, clean-shaven man. Grabbing the short man’s collar, he 
screamed, ‘We have enormous strength; there is no doubt about 
it. Wisdom? You say you’ve knowledge? I have worms like you inside my 
stomach, just imagine how much of you pass through my intestines every 
day.’ The short man, who was lost in his own thoughts, woke up. ‘Look 
at our forehead! Look at our knowledge! Look at our varna! We are far 
ahead in everything than you’, he bragged, showing his sacred thread, 
a vow of truthfulness, which he wore across his chest. He counted his 
prayer beads as he spoke adamantly, ‘You say you’ve strength. I have 
pain like you in my buttocks, and I am going to get rid of it forever.’ 

Both of them parted ways after satisfying their souls with the 
dominance they thought they had succeeded in establishing over each 
other. It was a procedure born out of a system made by a whiskered 
man who thought he was the God of the common people. ‘Thakurs 
are carnivores and pandits are goats, so there is no way they are alike’, 
he dictated a few centuries ago and created a social structure in which 
classes were determined by heredity—a process of taking birth in a 
family without getting replaced by the wrong child—and from that time, 
a rustic and vulgar jargon had been created to demean each other at all 
occasions. Even in the remotest of places, the man with extreme facial 
hairs had succeeded in demarcating the boundaries of castes, and among 
them were the two superior castes of Thakurpur and Panditgaon. 

The Great War broke out in 1914, and as the army trained for it night 
and day, the burning of bullets and bombardments of explosives were 
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heard at every door of Dehra town every single day. But the disorder 
lasted for a very short time in the two rival villages of Tehri Garhwal 
Riyasat. Thakurpur and Panditgaon seemed keener in producing 
goods for the English rather than organizing men for battle, though 
the outbreak of the war saw immense loyalty and goodwill towards the 
Queen from all the other villages of the Riyasat (the people of Riyasat 
still believed that their beloved Queen was alive and watching them 
from a distance). Everyone wanted to merge with the British army 
without any further delay, for no one in the Garhwal had forgotten the 
assistance of the British forces which helped the Garhwal rulers regain 
the kingdom when Gurkhas attacked Garhwal and drove them down 
to the Terai plains. Thakurpur and Panditgaon were the closest villages 
situated near Dehra town, one of the main British headquarters, but 
they were dedicated to the other cause of the English—the materialistic 
one—they produced whatever the British Raj demanded from them. 
Apart from the simplicity and loyalty towards the queen, the English 
were impressed by their fluency of English language, an uncommon 
thing to find in the whole Riyasat. 

Separated by varnas, Thakurpur and Panditgaon were fierce 
competitors in the big British market, selling them everything available 
in their houses. Apart from their class eminence—shown by many and 
concealed by few—which isolated them from each other, both the villages 
dressed the same, ate the same and even created products for the same 
customer—the British. While in business with the English, their mouthy 
talks rarely came out in the open and they seldom faced each other, but 
whenever a group crossed each other’s course outside the boundaries of 
Dehra, these two groups rarely diverted their path; though the pandits 
avoided direct confrontation many times, the thakurs insisted for an 
open war. Known for their shrewd business practices, the pandits saw a 
potential customer in everybody except those from Thakurpur, but the 
hot-headed thakurs only considered the English their money god apart 
from their Goddess Laxmi, a goddess of money in Hindu culture. Due 
to their impulsiveness and impatience, the thakurs usually lost their 
business battles to the calculative pandits, and the thakurs were always 
blaming the pandits for being the greatest adulators of mankind. Most of 
the time, the tolerant pandits kept mum in front of the short-tempered 
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thakurs, but whenever they did explode, the thakurs would run out of 
options due to the pandits’ superior wit. Thakurs always demanded a 
physical war, but the pandits played their cards silently, though no one 
missed an opportunity to defame each other. Every now and then, a 
war of words would take place and turn into a ritual of accusations and 
lampooning each other. They were fully supported by their sarpanches 
in the ritual; the headmen who could boast of a dearly-won horse cart, a 
rare sight in the villages of Tehri Riyasat. Both of them had a buggy—a 
small, light-weight carriage drawn by a single horse, a privilege among 
village men when others used ox-carts for travelling which could take 
days even for small journeys. Fascinated by the inventions of white 
people, the two sarpanches never forgot to display their lavatories to 
anybody reaching their door for any purpose other than the bowel 
movements. The two sarpanches were bigger haters of each other’s varna 
than their communities. 

‘This is Thakurpur. A pandit from Panditgaon would never dare to 
enter a brave man’s world, but if you see any one of them, don’t forget 
to go after them until you’ve chased him to the outskirts of the village. 
Tet the rat live with his own unit of rats. They have no comparison with 
us—the roaring lions’, the sarpanch of Thakurpur would roar in the 
monthly assemblies. 

‘Don’t forget to laugh at and mock a thakur if you see any of them 
in Panditgaon. Call him an ape; only an ape only has hair everywhere 
on his body. A thakur is the only one needing hair to prove that he is 
the man of the family’, the sarpanch of Panditgaon would cry to his 
people. 

Though both of them entered each other’s territories from time to 
time, seldom was there an incident which caused any ruckus in the 
villages—the pandits always waited for the right moment, while the 
thakurs thundered every time without showering even a drop of rain 
on their opponents. It was easy to identify a thakur from a pandit, 
for no pandit of Panditgaon ever kept a moustache as every thakur of 
Thakurpur did. Keeping hair between the nose and upper lip was a 
matter of pride for a thakur; they were taught since in their varna school 
that ‘a thakur without a moustache is no thakur at all, and a pandit with 
a moustache is a rat in the guise of a lion. A pandit can never have the 
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same straight gait as we have—the walk of courage and freedom. Who 
couldn’t walk neat is a crafty fellow—a distrustful man. Beware of his 
tricks!’ 

Calling thakurs pretentious, the pandits took the facial hairs as an 
insult to wisdom, and they learnt a very different theory than their 
moustached counterparts. ‘Hair looks best where it should be—on the 
head. They keep moustaches to hide their faces from us; they are afraid 
of our sagacity which shows on our clean faces. A thakur can never be 
wise enough to not get marred by the futile emotions which lack sense 
and judgement. Thakurs can never be lions because “louder they have 
shouted, softer have they struck”. Always avoid a thakur because he has 
no knowledge of truth, and he can never think from his brain. Always 
be alert of his foolish acts.’ 

The hostility ran deep in the veins of thakurs and pandits, but 
no one knew how and when the seeds of enmity were sown. Only an 
Englishman could bring a smile to their faces, unnatural but a necessity 
for them—they could not afford to annoy a man of royalty with whom 
they had great relations of business, an exclusive right given to a few in 
the Riyasat. Even along the English borders, the pandits were considered 
more versatile than the thakurs. Not only did the pandits conduct 
efficient business with the English people, but they also performed 
rituals and taught vedas to the thakurs of distant villages who gave 
them immense respect and money, but not even a motley of dust from 
Thakurpur took interest in the pandits living next door. They called 
Brahmins from faraway villages to perform their religious rites which 
would cost them dearly. 

Set among a long stretch of green-, yellow- and dun-coloured fields, 
the hamlets of Tehri Riyasat were definitely simple. There were mud 
houses shaded by a few trees, men smoked bidis and hookahs with fellow 
villagers the whole day, ladies with veiled faces and pots on their heads 
fetched water from the central well, cattle made indistinct melodies, 
children played typical village games and very few of them worked. 
But Thakurpur and Panditgaon were different; they were hardworking 
and literate villages. The Tehri Riyasat had vast stretches of agricultural 
land, and they were among the few prosperous villages of the Riyasat 
where the English set their feet. There were laborious men and women 
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working in fields from dawn to dusk, and there were children hitting the 
books hard to be like their parents; even the girls had primary education, 
though it was not considered a good omen in other areas. Due to their 
good liaisons with the British Raj, there was a good English school in the 
periphery of Thakurpur and Panditgaon. In no man’s land, between the 
edges of Thakurpur and Panditgaon, there stood a Shiva temple and a 
liquor bar as well as the school, all in a straight line and invisible to one 
another. At dawn, inside the Mahadev temple, the ringing of the huge 
bells would barely be louder than the hasty mantras of the continuously- 
contending pandits and thakurs, but they avoided the eye contact with 
each other in front of their extra-powerful God. At noon, the lessons 
given by the teachers were discrete enough to be heard at the only school 
in the area, and the two sets of educators from both clans never missed 
an opportunity to expound upon the greatness of their varna to their 
respective class, caring less about the other world in the textbooks. With 
glasses of liquor, the fun and frolic always started early in the evening 
inside the cheap bar next to the school; however, the bar’s doors never 
opened until the school closed off completely. Everybody had been to 
the bar at least once, but the two sarpanches were never seen there. The 
sarpanches of Thakurpur and Panditgaon owned the largest tracts of 
lands in the villages and lived in the pukka houses made of mud bricks, 
stones and woods, while the other villagers lived in stone houses. The 
fine wood furniture in the sarpanches’ houses could not be found in 
other villagers’ houses but their living conditions were much better 
than those of other regions. But even the sarpanches were deprived of 
electricity. All houses used oil lamps and lanterns in the evening, and 
to save the energy, it was a custom in the villages to sleep as early as 
sundown and to wake up before the first light of the day. 

The pandits and thakurs—though most work was done by the 
low-caste shilpkars —grew pahari rajama, red rice, mandua flour, fine 
maize, apples and citrus fruits, and reared cattle and livestock for milk 
and cheese. Only thakurs raised the stock for fresh meat. Near these 
settlements, there was common market lined up with shops, mostly 
under large waterproof material hung on poles fixed in the ground, 
where everything was easily available. Mostly, villagers sold and bought 
things in barter, but no pandit from Panditgaon ever bartered with 
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a thakur from Thakurpur and no thakur sold anything to a pandit 
without proper money. There was always a fight for space between 
thakur and pandit men in the movable marketplace, but the thakur and 
pandit women hardly behaved as harsh as their men. Whenever in the 
market, these women, with vermillion powder adorning the parting on 
their hair for their husbands’ long lives, were seen in colourful chunnis, 
blouses, saris and ornaments. They were always found buying something 
for the family, though they bargained really hard before coming to a 
mutual agreement with the shopkeeper, and so the market focussed 
more on women rather than men who bought nothing but mostly just 
accompanied their women. The village women also made handicrafts 
which were sold to the British women, the embroidery, cloth work and 
the local ornaments were the British women favourites. The goods were 
supplied to Dehra every fortnight in different batches in bullock carts, 
but valuable things always accompanied the sarpanches in their buggies 
every time they went for payments to the town. 

Suryadev Singh Negi, the head of Thakurpur, a perfect Rajput as 
he used to say, despised any person from Panditgaon much more than 
anybody in his village. He never allowed any thakur, even by mistake, 
to lower his moustache anywhere, not even in his sleep, and especially 
not before a Brahmin. Without missing a day, every thakur waxed his 
moustache upwards as if touching the sky. Hatred shown for pandits 
was not an uncommon occurrence. ‘If a moustache of a thakur is gone, 
his credibility, his respect is gone,’ said Suryadev Singh Negi, twisting 
his moustache with elan. ‘Never lose it, and never lose it in front of a 
low-standard Brahmin who somehow acquired a place in the history of 
castes to be called superior than us—The Thakur Sahibs.’ 

Chandra Prakash Uniyal, the head of Panditgaon, disliked the Rajput 
clan of Thakurpur intensely. Regarding himself a high-class Brahmin, 
he always repeated to his pupils, ‘Even the lowliest of Brahmins is 
superior in nobility and rank than the highest of the imitating Rajputs. 
If a thakur couldn’t wash our feet, he would never get proper respect 
and blessings from us—a penalty we give to the sinners.’ 

Thakurpur and Panditgaon—villages devoted to their superior 
castes—stepped in each other’s matters whenever it was related to the 
business with the English, no matter how trivial it was, because no one 
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wanted to end with a lesser share of the major pie given by the Dehra 
men at the end of every month, though it all happened when a British 
officer were not present. The Rajputs of Thakurpur, the self-important 
merchants, the Aryans, as they called themselves, always lagged behind 
the Brahmins of Panditgaon, the descendants of the priests born from 
the womb of sages, who constantly used their tongues to win the major 
share from the English, even though the products which they presented 
were no different to each other. Although they seemed refined before 
the English, the crudeness of the two headmen popped out on their way 
back to their villages when even their buggies competed against each 
other ruthlessly. 

‘Brahmins have the mouth of God, you arrogant clan with despicable 
grizzly moustaches! Singh might be your middle name, but you are true 
worshippers of bogus bravery; any pandit can beat a thakur with his 
unparalleled wisdom. And I’ve beaten you again, and I will beat you 
again and again—and again!’ 

‘Rajputs have the heart of lion, you miserly and opportunistic clan 
of false pedantic knowledge with tails on your head! You are pseudo¬ 
intellectuals, always under the pretence of fake knowledge. You call 
it a win—I call it malpractice. Any thakur can beat a pandit with his 
immense courage, because he has the heart for it. Let’s see who wins the 
race—let’s see your guts!’ 

Chandra Prakash Uniyal lost the race of the buggies, but Suryadev 
Singh Negi lost the race of the riches, and both seemed very upset 
by their losses. Thakurpur and Panditgaon, the inseparable twins 
of Tehri Riyasat, collided with each other for the sake of their roots 
which had taught them that superiority in their blood should never be 
compromised, and no one should bring them down from that lofty rank 
created for them by a God. 

The two villages could not be segregated from each other—neither as 
neighbours nor as enemies. It was a land of the learned few, a domain 
where two communities contended with each other day and night for 
survival. But when merchandising, they all took great care of the choices 
of British Raj, for all sorts of facilities were available to the Englishmen 
in Dehra, and they could easily avail of other options if the thakurs and 
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pandits failed to prove their mettle to them. They made sure to take 
the light into consideration when making any fabric or handicraft, for 
they knew that a material could look very different at night in a village 
where only lanterns and fires illuminated for a very short time, than 
in the beautiful electric houses of Dehra where a product could look 
very different than what it was in the day. And although railways came 
to Dehra in 1904, a place that could easily deliver best products from 
across India, the English still preferred materials from Thakurpur and 
Panditgaon, though being utterly cheap was the main reason. Dehra, a 
bicycle town where cars were few, was among the favourite towns of the 
English. The horse carriages owned mostly by the English could be seen 
at most places. Covered by Siwaliks, the half-tropical Dehra had narrow 
hill roads, huddled mountains, and bridleway. Mussoorie, a beautiful 
hill station of Tehri Riyasat, a few kilometres away from Dehra, could 
easily be seen from any house in Dehra. The slate-roofed houses were 
commonly found in Dehra, where monsoons were heavy, which helped 
rains to run off easily. According to the taste of the madam of the house, 
it was usually bricked over with large windows and doors in European 
fashion. It was a rare occasion for business to be conducted in these 
houses, but the sarpanches of Thakurpur and Panditgaon seemed 
fascinated even by looking it from outside. They never stopped in Dehra 
for more time than required and returned home as soon as their task was 
accomplished in an Englishman’s office; it was not only the abundant 
illumination in Dehra, but was also an unknown fear of extravagance 
which heaved their breaths in the English-dominated town. The only 
luxuries which they had ever loved excessively were their buggies, 
though small and less decorated than an English carriage, which took 
them quickly to their destination where they were the kings of their 
realms. Though timid in Dehra, the two sarpanches were nothing less 
of storms in their small hamlets. 
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Two 


Ramesh and Sita 


W ith a bidi always adorning his lips, he looked like a born charsi 
with no respect for others. Fearless but lazy, his protruding 
eyes seemed to seek everything without any constant effort, 
and his well-oiled moustache, curving slightly upwards from both sides, 
saluted its master’s empty bravado. But physically, the good-for-nothing 
Ramesh was a tall and big-chested Rajput like most of the thakurs in the 
village. He was no charmer; he was a carefree man who had no aim in 
his life. Though he was educated enough to identify every other English 
letter, he took interest in nothing but the little theatre his father taught 
him when he was alive. 

‘What a character he was—full of life, honest and loved by all’, 
said a man as if Ramesh was no more. Smoking cannabis bought from 
Ramesh’s money, sitting next to Ramesh, the man with a blank face said, 
‘He was a good and helpful man, always had money and—yes, actors. I 
will miss him forever! Ah, why did you go, Ramesh? I love you—I love 
you—Ramesh. Oh, where did you go, Ramesh? I’m very poor without 
you, Ramesh. Now who is going to buy me charas, ganja, drinks, bidi, 
hookah, food, money for gambling... BUT, I’m the one who is going to 
stand up for you even if you’re not among us—oh, bhai! I didn’t see you. 
When did you come here? I know you know I’m s... sad because—please 
take a puff—oh, you don’t know how to smoke? Put the sweetheart 
between your lips, inhale deeply like you are out of breath... keep the 
angelic smoke inside for some time and then exhale if—why are you so 
dead sitting next to me! Enjoy life like me... like my dearest Ramesh, my 
big brother, used to enjoy... oh, my thakur sahib... R... Ramesh...’ 
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After taking another deep puff, the man from other world handed 
the flaring cannabis to Ramesh. ‘D... don’t hesitate, my brother... smoke 
as deep as you can in the memory of Ramesh. Involve every part of your 
body and heaven will reach to you—oh, he is watching us from heaven... 
please smoke like you really mean it... p... please, Rameshji is watching 
us... please...’ 

‘Charsi saale, haraami, kutte, behen ke —’ Ramesh slapped the man 
so hard that he finally came back to his senses for a while. ‘Your father is 
alive. Look at me—I said look at me, you shit of the village!’ 

‘Oh—oh, my G... God! Mahadevji ki jai ho! You came back to life 
again. I thank you, Shiv ji! Let’s celebrate this auspicious occasion,’ said 
the heavily-intoxicated man, handing Ramesh a bunch of cannabis 
wrapped in a paper. ‘Are you angry with me? B... bhai, will you help me 
again? Please tell me—I’m a poor man...very, very poor man in need of a 
father figure like you. Bhai Ramesh, will you help me again and again if 
I did wrong to you again and again? Please say yes... yes, bhai... please... 
I’m ready to be your only illegitimate son without any conditions... 
you can disown me after my death, but please say yes. Become my only 
father till I’m alive... oh, my big brother, Ramesh... oh, my real father, 
Ramesh... oh, my everything, Ramesh...’ 

‘Yes yes, my dear. Of course, I’ll not only be your father, but I’ll also 
help you again and again with money and alcohol and drugs, and I’ll 
even give you money for gambling—only few of you are left who are my 
true friends... what will I do without you? Don’t worry; I’ll be there for 
you till you smoke yourself to death, and I promise I will fill my bidi 
with your ashes once you’re dead’, said Ramesh kindly. Taking a deep 
puff of cannabis, he hugged him tightly. 

Ramesh was not a hero to anybody, but he helped ineffectual people if 
any unreasonable labour was needed to be done. Left with a dilapidated 
theatre by his father, Ramesh, an orphan, called himself a director of 
literate men, though he produced cheap and inferior shows constantly. 
Smoking all day long, he rarely forgot to drop a word of advice to his 
actors, ‘Anyone who smokes can think clearly, and anyone who has a 
vision can direct distinctly, but not everybody could be a great director 
like me.’ 

Though he himself never focussed on his father’s play, he always 
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repeated his father’s words aloud to his actors: ‘Concentrate!’ 

Ramesh rewrote the only play he had saved out of many of his father’s 
plays in every sitting with new directions every time, bringing it to the 
filthiest level of village vulgarity. ‘Except our dear motu who is the 
horse-heroine of our play, all of you are now my hero-horses trying to 
ravish her with all of your strength—go spoil her youth!’ Ramesh said, 
pointing towards the man with the biggest belly, and his brainless horses 
followed suit, breaking the unshaved horse-heroine apart. He devalued 
the play his father had written for a family audience, and his players 
took it to the ugliest level of any theatrics. Such was the director, and 
such were his actors whom he had handpicked from amongst his friends 
after his father’s death. Very few people in the village were considered 
nonentities and Ramesh was one of them. 

Like all men in the village, Ramesh waxed his moustache daily—an 
absolute requirement among thakurs, more important than going to the 
lavatory. If the moustache of a thakur is gone, a thakur’s pride is gone 
forever! Who could forget such an old saying? His role in the village 
remained no more than that of a fool, and his friends were considered 
bigger jokers than him. His theatre was situated near the meeting 
boundary of Thakurpur and Panditgaon. Nobody missed the great 
entertainment in its prime when his father was alive. Every time his play 
was performed on the stage, Ramesh’s father, Chauhanji, as everybody 
called him with respect, carefully judged his audience’s reaction and 
improved when the show was executed again, even though nobody had 
ever complained about it. Unhappy with the ongoing aggression between 
thakurs and pandits, one fine day, he said to Ramesh with a heavy heart, 
‘I want this to finish, beta. I am tired of this hostile environment... I 
am very afraid of the end, but I hope one day we all could become 
friends...’ He looked at his son who dozed off as soon as his father turned 
philosophical. Kissing his son’s forehead, he continued, ‘One day, the 
day will come, Ram, I promise you.’ 

He only had Ramesh in his life—his wife had died giving birth to 
him. Chauhanji considered Ramesh a gift from god as his business 
prospered after Ramesh was born. Though he was against the rivalry 
of thakurs and pandits, he was a practical man too. An artist by nature, 
he produced plays full of humour and drama with his handful of actors, 
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all male thakurs—females were not allowed to participate in any event 
which concerned a public gathering. The petite men dressed like females, 
though they kept their moustaches intact. The plays were held during the 
day because of the difficulty of lighting a stage. The villagers sat on the 
ground on a big cloth sheet, while the sarpanch, his family members and 
other prominent members of the village sat on wooden benches placed 
at the back. He charged two ana for a single show, and sometimes even 
allowed free spectators who could not afford that amount. Thakurs, and 
some Brahmins, from many villages came to watch the play, but no one 
from Panditgaon was allowed to set foot in the tent-covered auditorium. 
Dedicating his whole life to theatre, Ramesh’s father was known for his 
honesty and commitment, but Ramesh hardly took interest in anything 
significant. He went to school only because it was compulsory in the 
village to get basic education, though he managed to pass with flying 
colours in every examination. His friends announced in the village 
that he had a photographic memory, but Ramesh was least interested in 
acknowledging statements from people more disgusting than him. His 
father toiled very hard to make money, while Ramesh splurged it all on 
bidis, hookah, liquor and his worthless set of friends. He felt enormous 
pride when his favourite pursuit entered the village’s history books: 
Ramesh became the youngest smoker of the village—at age nine. 

‘It was bidi which helped me get good marks’, Ramesh would say 
about his achievements. And since that day, a smoking anonymous group 
was formed to break the record set by Ramesh. Bidi became fashionable 
in the village, but, unlike Ramesh, all of those who attempted Ramesh’s 
lifestyle failed severely, for no one were able to cope with the smoke 
which fogged their brain rather than imparting any knowledge. Ramesh 
became a guru for the young tobacco smokers, not because he smoked 
in style but because they believed that Ramesh had been hiding the 
trick which gave him wings of wisdom during their much-needed hour. 
Soon, the young men, as they grew into adults, realised there was no 
magic to make a slave of the brain, and they left him with a few headless 
fellows who turned into the utter failures and became Ramesh’s best 
friends. Though thoroughly undeserving, Ramesh was fortunate 
enough to receive great affection from Sita, the woman of his dreams. 
To serenade underneath one of their many love-trees, giving forth deep 
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tobacco breaths from his mouth at all times, Ramesh stopped only when 
he spotted Sita, and she, though a young woman of few words, spoke 
incessantly in front of him. 

‘Bring me the moon and the stars, Ram’, said Sita, draped in a red 
sari, playing with her hair tied by a red ribbon. 

‘No, my dear, I’ll bring the sun for you’, said Ram fondly, gazing at 
her beauty under the moonlight. 

‘No, dear, it’s too hot. It will burn my hands’, said Sita, brimming 
with love for him. 

‘Don’t worry, dear. I’ll gift the sun to you on a rainy day.’ 

‘You’re such a naughty person. Why don’t you listen to me? I say I 
want the moon and the stars and nothing else’, said Sita, narrowing her 
eyes. 

‘Okay, dear, don’t get angry. I will bring you the stars but don’t ask 
for the moon, please, my Sita’, said Ram strictly. 

‘Why are you against the moon when it’s my first and only choice? 
I want a reason. I want only and only the moon—the beautiful moon’, 
said Sita, turning her back on him. 

‘Okay, Sita, then listen. The sun gives us so much light even on a 
cloudy day that we never have to use a lamp during the day, but a full 
moon, which you cherish so much, helps us in no way and we have to 
depend on our lamps only. So a lamp is far better than a moon which 
at least shows us the way when needed. If you want, I can buy you a 
beautiful lamp, my lovely dear’, Ramesh explained as if he were the 
ambassador of the sun. ‘Now please show me your beautiful face, my 
lovely Sita.’ 

‘You’ve a perfect answer for everything, and they call you useless. I 
hate the men jealous of my Ram’, said Sita, turning to her thinking man 
and began to uncontrollably shed tears. ‘Don’t bring me anything, ji, but 
never ever leave me alone... I always want you in front of my eyes...’ 

‘Oh, Sita, I promise. But you promise me as well that you’ll never 
bring a topic as small as the moon before me. You just wait and watch. 
One day I will become so famous that the whole Thakurpur will dance 
for me’, said Ramesh, taking her face in his hands. ‘I love you very much, 
my Sita, and I will love you forever.’ 

‘I love you very much, more than the moon and the sun and the stars. 
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I have to go now, Ram. Please take care of yourself’, said Sita, taking one 
last look of her Ram and ran in the direction of her house as the evening 
grew in the light of the full moon. 

Sita was the kind ofwoman everyone desired—beautiful, hardworking 
and truthful. Always dreaming of her marriage, her innocent eyes never 
spoke of anything but Ramesh. Though simple in appearance, her gait 
was majestic. She was a humble girl who never let anything get to her 
head. Everyone knew about Ramesh’s failure in Thakurpur, but Sita 
couldn’t bear to hear a word against him, and Ramesh never missed a 
chance to get in the arms of Sita, the chieftain’s daughter. The sarpanch 
of Thakurpur, an enthusiast of village plays, had fixed his daughter’s 
marriage to Ramesh when he was twelve. Ramesh’s father could not have 
asked for anything more. But he was also aware about his son’s love for 
Sita and his extreme inclination towards his useless friends, so to make 
him feel responsible, he sowed the seeds of the love for drama in his 
mind and taught him various techniques of the stage. At the beginning, 
Ramesh seemed eager to learn but soon started running away from the 
lessons. At that time, the sarpanch did not know that Ramesh would 
grow to become such a huge failure and the biggest mismatch for his 
daughter. He was sure that the drama company would grow with time 
and that Ramesh would become a rich thakur who could boast of some 
property of his own. But things began to sour between Ramesh and the 
sarpanch when Ramesh’s father died due to a heart attack during a show 
on Ramesh’s sixteenth birthday, marking the beginning of the downfall 
of the greatest theatre available in the whole Tehri Riyasat. Everything 
changed after Ramesh’s father’s death—he became parentless, his 
theatre saw tremendous fall and the attitude of everyone around him 
changed; but neglecting his duties, he continued to live his life with utter 
abandon. Few dissatisfied actors, masters of their crafts, left the theatre 
after Ramesh’s father death, for no one cared to watch them anymore 
under Ramesh’s instructions. Calling it an opportunity, Ramesh hired 
his friends, expressionless and talentless, to perform in his theatre, 
which turned into a debacle. But, as usual, Ramesh cared no more, and 
along with his actor friends, he raised havoc every day in his theatre. 

Ramesh, blowing up his thorax with smoke, instructed his actors, 
‘The scene is... one of you has to become a mountain and the other four of 
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you will climb it. So, let me decide who is going to be the mountain...’ 

Til be the mountain—I’ve the huge body for it, haha’, the fattest one 
of them said, flaunting his irregular shaped belly; he was the one always 
bearing the brunt of any attack in the play. 

The other four actors agreed instantly and cried in unison, Til 
mount him first—he’s my prey!’ All of them pounced on him and a 
quick tussle started between them, leading them to tear off each others’ 
clothes. Ramesh, his head reeling a bit due to the smoke, fixated his eyes 
on them. 

‘Let’s celebrate, my actors! Let’s smoke a bidi, and then go to the 
bar, the best place in the world. You are on the verge of becoming 
great players—a great actor enters the character and you’ve entered the 
greatness of the mountain. Oh, my great friends, I’m so lucky that I 
found you’, Ramesh cheered his friends, handing each one of them a 
bidi. ‘You’ve exceeded my expectations this time—the scene was better 
than the horses’ one... and now, we are going to work on it more on 
another day...’ Leaving the act in the middle, all of them hurried off to 
the village bar. 

Caring for no one, Ramesh executed his drama with or without an 
audience and savoured his life as if the money left by his father would 
never finish. Suryadev Singh Negi could not bear it anymore, but he 
had promised Ramesh’s father, and a thakur never breaks a promise. 
The sarpanch was helpless, and Ramesh was shamelessly flaunting his 
love for Sita in the village. For Sita, Ramesh was everything. While Sita 
daydreamt, Ramesh lost nearly everything in his debaucheries. Worried 
for his daughter, Sita’s father was waiting for Ramesh to make one big 
mistake so that he could break the promise he had made to Ramesh’s 
father. For Sita’s sake, the sarpanch tried supporting Ramesh in business. 
But Ramesh invested every single ana of his father-in-law in drinking 
and gambling, eventually losing some and winning some of the money. 
He failed his father-in-law in every possible manner and he epitomized 
a true thakur, according to him. ‘Father-in-laws are meant to be get 
duped by the grooms of their daughters’, he said shamelessly, banging 
the table in the bar, ‘After all, he is the father of my bride.’ 

Though Ramesh did not like Sita’s father very much, he could not 
think of living without Sita anymore. ‘Sita, many people don’t even have 
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houses to live in’, he said proudly, ‘At least, I have my own house and my 
own theatre—and then there is our true love.’ 

‘You are amazing, Ramesh!’ said Sita, smiling in agreement. ‘No love 
is as pure as ours. We will write our own Ramayana one day.’ 

Since the day her marriage was fixed to Ramesh, Sita, only child of the 
sarpanch, had always spoken of him as her husband. A loyal daughter, 
a proud thakur, Sita was not one to go against her father’s wishes, but 
such was her love that she would prefer death to lifelong separation from 
her Ram. 

Always with a kind smile, Ramesh was neither concerned about 
the poor condition of his theatre, nor was he bothered about his 
neighbours—the pandits. He had a wonderful routine, as he said, ‘Wake 
up at 1 pm, eat a bit, loiter a bit, love a bit, write a bit, drink a bit, sleep 
a bit and then sleep again... and if there is some time left, gamble a bit.’ 
By ‘bit’, he meant a good deal. And he never forgot to put a scent (itr) 
on his clothes whenever he set foot out of his house. In spite of reading 
very few books in his lifetime, he definitely had a great sense of humour; 
he cracked brilliant jokes with old men and tickled the children in the 
village with minimum effort. Never denying participation, he danced 
sleazily at marriages and social functions to the beats of dhols and 
became the talk of the town about how the innocent Sita could go to a 
shameless imposter like Ramesh. 

The village bazaar, usually very crowded, remained closed on Sundays, 
and that was the day everybody asked for sincere entertainment. But the 
bar had replaced the theatre over the time; people did not want to watch 
the same stale drama of Ramesh’s production. Left with the single play 
written by his father, Ramesh always added vulgarity and the poor 
theatrics to it, ultimately creating a mockery out of his father’s play. 
Unlike his father, Ramesh charged four to eight anas for a single show, 
but the ones that did enter his theatre were in no position to pay him. 
Squirrels, rats, cats and dogs, loafers and some infamous drunkards 
of the villages were the ones who stayed there until the morning, but 
Ramesh rarely failed to do the show every week with his usual set of 
trashy actors. The actors tried their best everyday in the hope of getting 
paid someday by their unimaginative director, which no one thought 
would happen in their lifetimes. But they had no choice—they did 
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not know what else to do with their lives and Ramesh always treated 
them with free liquor. The five actors, empty-headed and ridiculous, 
continued to be his only actors since his father’s death. ‘My actors are 
irreplaceable, and one day, I am going to make history with them’, he 
declared. 

‘Even they have learnt some acting after so many flop shows, but you, 
who has been doing this since you’re born, have not learnt a single thing! 
What a director you are... the biggest idiot in the history of drama!’ a 
man chided, when he realised that he had wasted his four anas on a 
vulgar show of no merit. The truthful man was never seen near the 
theatre again. Ramesh never deserved what his father had created out 
of the theatre—his father considered it an art, while Ramesh made it 
an obscenity. But Ramesh held his head in pride: he was a proud thakur 
because he had a shiny moustache; he was a great director because he 
had a set of raw actors whom he could turn into anything; and he had 
Sita, the dream of every eye, who expected nothing of him and loved 
him unconditionally. 

‘Being in a paradise is not what I am looking for—what I am seeking 
for is the lifestyle of Gods. They do nothing and they get everything. I 
want to be them, Pappu, because I’m no ordinary man. I’m Ramesh who 
has “Ram” in his name’, he said to the pot-bellied actor, who seemed 
impressed every time Ramesh opened his mouth. Ramesh was not 
the only hedonistic lad in the village—there were many of them, all 
his friends, meeting every now and then at the country bar: the bar of 
absurds. 
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Three 


The Bar of Absurds 


‘The sun sets afar; Garhwal sits in the bar 

D efiantly, a nameless bar stood with pride between the pandits 
and thakurs which could boast of things nobody had ever heard 
of. Inside, it had seen opponents turn into supporters—they 
hugged each other, they cried with each other and they laughed at each 
other. Outside, everything changed—these same allies suffered from 
amnesia when they entered their world of dominance. Such was the lure 
of alcohol that enemies got along with each other after only a couple 
of drinks. The bar without a name was famous in every village within 
a hundred kilometres; not because it sold cheap liquor, but because it 
assisted villagers in forgetting many things they had had to remember 
when sober. Though unnoticeable, the strangest coincidence was that 
the bar stood close to the slope where the Shiva temple’s stairs began. 
Many tried to close down the bar, but no one succeeded. Some said 
powerful people would not want to close it down while others said the 
bar stood there much before the temple, so it would not be proper to close 
it down. Some even said that it was the Mahadev’s wish for the bar to 
stay. Finally, a cheap trick gave the solution to the problem—the empty 
space between the bar and the temple was given to the school. Since 
then, as the school became a blanket between the bar and the temple 
and the bar lost its prominent sight from the temple, the bar continued 
its services in full swing. The temple was built when people realised that 
they were devoid of a God whom they could call their own and a place of 
worship, but no one considered how the bar appeared near it, though the 
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bar possessor had his own version of story about it. Under the pretence 
of pureness of spirit, the man who sold impurity told everybody the 
truth. He said he came to work at the bar as a child but because of the 
sudden death of its owner he had to take care of the establishment for 
the sake of the miserable village people who could not live without the 
sweet drink he made with love. No one ever believed his account of the 
making of the bar, a shoddy place with few tables here and few stools 
there, which facilitated the people to overcome their fatigued lives. 
Inside the bar, people did not mind holding their drinks even standing; 
they just needed their glass of alcohol after a day of hard work or a day of 
no work. Owing to the additional embellishments, the village stories—a 
preferred pass time among the villagers—always lived longer than the 
desired amount of time inside the bar, sometimes even travelling as far 
as the sarpanches’ ears. Waking up with a hangover in the morning, 
the villagers would quickly wash away their previous night’s sins in the 
temple. There was always enough lighting in the temple and the bar till 
midnight, whereas the rest of the village seemed dead quite early in the 
evening. People came from faraway places to just have a drink, but never 
left the village until they had taken blessings from the great Lord Shiva 
in the morning. The temple and the bar were the only places where no 
one was denied admission, and it was impossible to tell who had the 
most visitors. There was a rumour that there was not a single soul from 
Thakurpur and Panditgaon who had not had a drink at the bar, though 
everybody refused it profusely, especially before their sarpanch. 

‘What is alcohol? It is a sin; a pandit will never touch it even if death 
asks for, but if any thakur barked to tarnish our reputation, we should 
never give heed to it. As you know, Sarpanchji, they are braying people. 
They are nothing and call themselves everything’, an alcoholic among 
a group of pandits hollered, hiding his alcohol-soaked breath, when 
someone complained to the headman of Panditgaon. 

Though thakurs accepted having alcohol in privacy, but due to the 
strict rules of Suryadev Singh Negi against alcohol, they denied taking it 
every time a clash happened because of it. ‘A thakur would cut his tongue 
if he tells an untruth,’ a devoted alcoholic from the thakur clan roared, 
nervously exhaling deep breaths as the liquor circulated inside his broad 
chest. ‘Hie—hie...I did not drink a drop of it. Though I crossed the nasty 
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joint twice, but I never entered it. I am a proud thakur and a rumour 
should not ruin my reputation—especially if spread by any pandit.’ 

People had more fun at the bar than at Ramesh’s theatre, and under 
the influence of the intoxicating beverage, they always turned into a 
brilliant set of natural actors with a lot of absurdities. The bar looked 
like a broken down establishment which could fall apart the minute 
anyone stepped into it, but it stood heroically. They were cautious 
when they entered the bar, they were confident after some drinks, and 
they came back stronger after exiting the colourful institution full of 
spirits. Inside, the bar, which rarely opened after midnight, was dimly 
lit with lamps and the stools were scattered everywhere with few tables 
without any order. A fight over stools was a common sight inside the 
bar, but it was none of the owner’s business as long as they paid for the 
liquor. People obtained their drinks from the wooden counter where 
the liquor was kept in wooden casks, and behind the counter, there was 
a small kitchen that satisfied the needs of the hungry customers at very 
high rates. Though it never affected the sale, the owner always kept a 
brazier full of charcoal burning inside the bar in winters to gain more 
customers. 

Ramesh was a regular customer at the bar, and wherever he went, 
his friends followed. After guzzling some alcohol, Ramesh always 
became a philosopher. He called it the voice of his heart, which no one 
understood. Not even Ramesh was aware of what he was talking, but 
when he addressed his public in a drunken stupor, each and everyone in 
the bar listened to him earnestly. Once a drunk requested the actors to 
give a demonstration of their play, which Ramesh refused blatantly—‘A 
theatre is the temple of artists and an actor is one of its gods, but a bar is 
nothing but a whore house where people come to satisfy themselves, and 
the barkeeper is the procurer who will give you as much as amusement 
as the riches you provide him. So my friend, an artist, a famous 
man, should never exhibit his talent in a brothel, and a prostitute, an 
infamous woman, should never come out in the open, for the chances 
of embarrassment for both are higher. An artist drinks to celebrate his 
great talent, while people like you drink for no reason at all. You should 
not touch that liquor unless you find real grounds to celebrate.’ Despite 
the fact that he had had the worst actors known to the history of the 
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theatres in whom no one had any interest whatsoever, Ramesh said, 
‘One day, I will make them champions of the theatre... and you all will 
witness the day with the eyes of an owl, but the condition is—Only on 
my stage!’ 

Every now and then, new drunkards criticized Ramesh, but he 
provided them with either a good justification or a good maltreatment 
that once they became a regular member at the bar they stopped any 
rhetoric with Ramesh. His friends believed that the questions were 
propaganda of the pandits of Panditgaon, but Ramesh didn’t care about 
them. ‘Who cares about the ants who disguise themselves as ant-eaters? 
I care about the lion that walks without any fear!’ 

It became a common custom at the bar to come with a camouflage; 
some were masters of it and some were identified easily, but the 
chameleons turned into simple lizards as soon as they gulped their 
drinks, their fear losing its touch and being replaced by mindless 
merriness. Ramesh and his group of friends laughed at the people with 
numerous identities. 

‘How do they walk and where are their eyes—we are the only ones 
standing tall amidst these bent bodies’, Ramesh remarked sarcastically, 
when he saw few men entering the bar with strange attires and hiding 
themselves behind each other. No one replied, for they were honourable 
people in their circles, but Ramesh and his friends never hid themselves 
from others—they had more respect inside the bar than outside it, where 
people spat before Ramesh’s theatre. 

Owing to his artistic heredity, Ramesh had a brilliant mind which 
spoke aloud only with a glass of liquor, surpassing even his own 
expectations, but the irony was that no one would be there to tell him 
that how brilliant he was that night. Once his mind turned liquory, 
Ramesh exclaimed every day, ‘Where are the great man’s feet who found 
this brilliant water for us?’ 

One day, as usual, when the evening started showing its true colours, 
Ramesh and five of his vagrant friends walked in the bar. Most of the 
people inside hid their faces when they heard the door open, but started 
gulping their alcohol confidently once they were sure that it was not 
their sarpanch or a snooping rival who could blabber about their risky 
ventures. Ramesh saw their scared faces and guffawed loudly, ‘A man 
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like me never worries about anything. I’ve the girl, I’ve the property, and 
now, I’ve the sarpanch under my grip—I’m the sarpanch’sjatram. So I 
will drink forever and let you drink forever when I will become your 
new sarpanch!’ And the thakurs lowered their heads before the ‘the son- 
in-law of Thakurpur.’ Ramesh got immense respect inside the bar—he 
was the only bold one with an active drunken mind of his own. 

Along with his actors, Ramesh sat on a stool around his favourite 
table where they had already written their names. The ordered alcohol 
arrived in eighteen steel glasses full to the brim, and all six of them 
grabbed their glasses at once. ‘My horses and my master, let’s do it! Let’s 
release every single drop inside us’, a plump actor shouted, emptying 
the full glass without any effort, and his tummy, protruding out of his 
pyjamas, made vulgar sounds and swelled up instantly. 

‘It’s a bit sour!’ said the fair actor, who played the role of the heroine 
in the play, finishing his glass with utmost difficulty. ‘I’m not drinking 
the other one—oh, my head, it’s reeling...’ 

‘Oh, our heroine is so delicate, look at your mother—be proud of 
me and make me proud!’ said the chubby actor again, showing him the 
empty glass. ‘Remember I’m watching you—hic-hic...’ 

‘And look at your fathers too!’ All the other males of the play 
overturned their empty glasses on his head. 

The alcohol began to show its effect as soon as it reached their 
stomachs, and the philosopher sitting inside Ramesh reared his head. 
‘Drink it all or drink not at all, but a drink will remain our favoured 
drink till we are not drunk. But once we are drunk, who cares about 
a drink? A drink is worth something when we don’t have a drink, but 
it’s worth nothing when we don’t want a drink. What do you say, my 
friends?’ 

‘What is this brilliant poetry, Ram Bhai? I have never heard such a 
thing before! You’ve made poetry on drinking! What a great man you 
are!’ the lanky actor exclaimed, gulping down his second glass in one 
swallow. 

‘Yes, I... I understood what my great director just said... he says that 
we all are drunkards... and we all need to drink till we die’, the man with 
good physique said with a grin. He played the protagonist in Ramesh’s 
play, which had always been found under construction. 
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‘Ramesh, tell us one thing; who is more important in a p-play— 
actors or writers? What is worse—a well-written play underperformed 
by bad actors or a badly written play performed well by good actors? You 
are a writer who is trying to write and we are the actors trying to act... 
so are we superior or are you... I am confused, Ramesh Bhai,’ a sage man 
among the dumbest set of actors asked, and everybody, holding their 
last glass of liquor high in the air, cheered for him. 

Ramesh nodded in appreciation and replied, ‘Let’s finish the last 
glass as the answer to this brilliant question is still midway between 
my brain and my mouth, so cheers for the last glass of life, bhaiyo aur 
beheno ke bhaiyon.’ 

All of them raised their glasses and emptied it to the bottom. Two 
actors succumbed to the immense pressure of the alcohol, and Ramesh, 
standing on his stool, sermonized before everyone in the bar: ‘Listen 
everyone, to your brilliant speaker, I want your complete attention. I 
want to tell you about the important difference between an actor and a 
writer. Listen carefully, my loyal friends: An actor is as good as his last 
play, but a writer is good for his whole life. A writer is remembered for 
that one play which mesmerised, hypnotized and magnetized everyone. 
Acting dies when an actor dies, but when a writer dies, his play still 
lives on forever. So I leave it to all of you to decide for yourselves who is 
great—an actor or a writer!’ 

Everyone in the bar clapped and shouted without having any clue 
what he was talking about. Ramesh sat down again, only to realise that 
the two more of his actors had given in to the alcohol. The protagonist of 
the play, trying hard to show Ramesh that he had completely understood 
what his boss had uttered, was nodding his head intelligently. Ramesh 
offered him more alcohol which he sipped gradually until he fell 
down and started snoring heavily. Ramesh was all alone, he needed an 
audience. When Ramesh was at his best, his spectators, including the 
owner who drank daily with his customers, were dumb to his voice. 
His voice never faltered much even with the large amounts of alcohol 
he consumed ever day. He just uttered under the effect of alcohol and 
promptly forgot everything as soon as the alcohol died in the morning, 
giving him only a hangover to remember. 

It was not only Ramesh who rattled every night at the bar. In the 
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swaying rabble, some burped, some spewed, some skirled, some kept mum 
and some babbled continuously. And not a single person would want to 
know what condition he was in when he drank. People from Thakurpur 
and Panditgaon contributed to the majority of the population of the bar, 
for they were the ones nearest to it. Whenever someone identified each 
other from the rival villages, they drank enough to forget each other for 
a night—they could spare the enemies under the same roof but could 
not miss the sweetest of sweet liquid that had the potential to transform 
them into the king of their dreams. Though there were fights between 
the thakurs and pandits a few times, mostly they avoided each other. All 
of them showed enmity of unidentifiable levels without touching each 
other until the drinks entered their systems. Once they had forgotten 
the difference between a thakur and a pandit, they did whatever they 
wanted, even singing and dancing to each other’s homemade tunes: 

Pitter-pattered on the table or lulled on the floor, 

Everybody had a fable, true to its core. 

Nosy, idle, sluggish, even blank and foggy, 

But all away from all the chores, 

Dancing and prancing, but nobody was a bore.’ 

No day went by, however, without a quarrel—an ordinary quarrel of 
alcoholics—but it was not often that anybody raised a hand. But it was 
a different day when Ramesh entered the bar alone and sat at his table 
and then a drunkard challenged him for no reason. ‘R-Ramesh, you’re 
a big h-hypocrite! Sita should n-never go to a man like you who... who 
cares for nothing but her b-body. You even don’t like her father. You’ll 
go... to... hell...’ 

‘Don’t say anymore — not a single word more! But let me tell you, 
you filthy mind, I hate the sarpanch and I love Sita enormously’, said 
Ramesh agitatedly. 

‘Sita, poor Sita... I know why you... you like her—for her body—and 
for her body only!’ The man stood up valiantly on his wobbly feet and 
said, ‘I know one day she will know the truth about y-you... you are a...’ 

Staring at him, Ramesh tightened his fist. ‘Beware—whoever 
you’re—don’t say another word or you will be dead. You’ve already 
crossed your lim—!’ 

‘Bring me one man—only one man—and tell him that if you... you 
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really love h-her, you would not be allowed to sleep with her. B-believe 
me, that man would start looking for options... replacements...’ The man 
didn’t stop at all in spite of the warning, while everybody pretended to 
be a statue, ‘...a man, in this whole world, wants nothing but a woman’s 
vag—’ 

‘How dare you! Haramzaade! Kutte! Behen —’ Ramesh punched the 
man in the stomach so hard that he fell over with a tremendous sound 
and vomited unconsciously over himself. Before he could do any more 
damage, two men took the man away from Ramesh’s fury. 

Ramesh ordered a full container of alcohol to his table. It was not 
Ramesh’s day—a man had spoken ill of his Sita, his actors could not 
make it to the bar and he could not find the best play his father had 
written for the theatre, the only source of inspiration for him. 

‘Nobody—nobody can take S-Sita away from y-you, Ramesh’, he 
stammered, drinking one glass after the other. ‘You 1-love her and you 
are not after her... yes... yes, you love her and you can even wait for 
many, many births for her—that is love, you bastard, where are you? He 
ran away—such is the power of my love...’ 

This night was different for Ramesh. He decided to prove himself 
in front of Sita, her father and the whole village. He was tired of people 
doubting his marriage to Sita. 

Though he was extremely intoxicated, with his eyes bleary and 
trembling hands and feet, Ramesh stomped away from the bar. Somehow, 
with an unstable gait, he managed to walk on the green pastures. 

‘What should I do to convince the old man that I am the best suitor 
for Sita? What if h-he declines at the last moment? I... I should do 
something... I should marry her as soon as possible... I am c-coming for 
you, my beloved...’ 

Lying down, he looked at the stars and the sky. In his drunken stupor, 
he tried to see things clearly. But nothing passed through his head as if 
the alcohol was tired of his futile efforts. 

First arrived the goats, and then the cows, and then the shepherds, 
and then the breeze which finally woke him up. And after all of them 
came the hangover. Oh, my head, I should not have—how blind drunk 
I got over such petty things, he thought. I don’t have to prove anything 
to anyone; I’m already a worthy man. 
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He had forgotten all the words of the drunk from the previous night 
and the words he had scattered in the air before hibernating under 
the sky. ‘Oh, those precious words! Where did you go? What a great 
idea it was! Oh, where are the lovely words of the philosopher which 
nobody thought of catching at all! What an irony of life—it gives you 
aplenty when you don’t need it, and it gives you nought when you want 
it desperately...’ For the first time, Ramesh felt remorse for something as 
finally his subconscious had taken some control of his life—he was not 
the same Ramesh anymore. 

Again, he tried hard to remember where his only piece of literature 
might be biting the dust—the dearest play written by his father. But the 
grave headache made sure that he couldn’t remember anything at all. 
He got up. His hangover got worse, and he threw his pillow in agony, 
scattering several papers that were kept inside it—he had slept over a 
book the whole night and morning. He picked all the papers and arranged 
them only to find that it was not his beloved play. He wanted to throw it 
out, but a sudden flash of creativity ran across his mind for the first time 
when he was sober. He made up his mind in a flash of time. He just read 
the words ‘The Merchant of...’ and Thakurpur echoed in his mind. Out 
of curiosity, he started reading the book. Whether it was his hangover 
or his impatience, he could not interpret the story properly. He read it 
again and again and he did not stop until he construed the whole play— 
the word ‘Merchant’ had struck a chord with him. Suddenly, Ramesh 
was thinking big for the first time. Ramesh wanted to do everything 
with the play—plagiarise it, satirize it, imitate it, make it his own and 
name it as good as the original play itself. 

‘The Merchant of Thakurpur—no—yes—no—The Merchant of 
Panditgaon—no—The Merchant—The Pandit—The Raj—The Rajput 
Merchant—yes! Yes, that will be the name of my new play’, Ramesh 
cheered out loud. 

‘The Rajput Merchant—the brilliant play by me, haha! To cheat, you 
need a brain and by the grace of Shiv Shankar, I’ve so much of it. Thank 
you, Bhagwan! Now pandits will know what a Rajput can do when he’s 
also in the same business!’ 

Though the play was British, Ramesh changed it completely in his 
mind. The only step left for him was to rewrite it on his own pile of papers. 
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Ramesh had found himself with a brain much sharper than ordinary 
Rajputs or even ordinary Brahmins or even ordinary Englishmen. He 
had never heard of the writer, and though the language of the play was 
different and more difficult than he had ever known, his mind grabbed 
it magically. He decided to direct the play after its proper re-creation. 
For the first time, Ramesh wanted to work very hard for something, 
even if it did not belong to him. He did not care what the world might 
think; he just thought of the sarpanch, Sita’s father and the head of the 
village. He was desperate to marry Sita and he had finally found the key 
to the lock of Suryadev’s brain. He was ready with the greatest scheme 
in the history of the Riyasat, and he was confident of his tremendous 
success. He was certain he would never get caught—nobody must have 
heard of this book written by an Englishman with a very heavy last 
name. Scratching out the name of the writer, he wrote his name over the 
author’s: ‘Ramesh Singh Chauhan.’ 

For the last time, he looked at the scribbled name of the English 
playwright and with a glint in his eyes, tried saying it out loud, ‘Will— 
lam—Shake—Speare! 
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Four 


The Rajput Merchant 


T here was water dribbling down through small gaps in the 
dangling roof of the immovable wooden stage. The termites had 
already made the wooden poles their home on which the whole 
camp supported itself. Bidi smoke had filled the theatre faster than the 
audience, and much before the play began, the audience had carpeted 
the whole ground, leaving not an inch for others; those who could not 
find a seat stood at the back. For respected people of the village, there 
were wooden benches on both sides of the sofa meant for sarpanchji, the 
chief guest of the evening, and as usual, the person of significance was 
yet to arrive at the venue. 

Ramesh’s theatre was not what it used to be; it had seen days of 
glory in the past, but over the time, without any maintenance, it had 
degraded into a derelict ruin. Making good use of the opportunity, 
Ramesh had raised the price of the tickets from four anas to eight anas. 
It was the first time that Ramesh had dedicated himself to a great cause 
of thakurs—that was how word spread in the village—and people too 
were aware of the change since the last two months. Ramesh carried a 
thick document with him all the time and spoke aloud whenever he 
wrote down something on another pile of papers. It became the topic of 
everyone’s daily discussion, but the secret of his new avatar remained a 
mystery for a long time. The most unexpected thing was that Ramesh 
neither lurked around the bar again nor did he visit Sita frequently. The 
whole village wanted to know what had gotten into Ramesh, and soon 
word got out that Ramesh had written a wonderful play with a brilliant 
thakur as its hero and a despicable pandit as the main villain. His actors 
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were the ones who disseminated the news, who were also getting their 
acts right for the magnum opus. This time everyone was convinced of his 
transformation; he was contributing to the hatred towards the pandits 
that the thakurs had developed over the time. Such was the atmosphere 
in Thakurpur that every other thakur wanted a role, however small, in 
the play. His actors, now more than twenty in numbers, had absorbed 
themselves completely into the parts they were playing. Eventually, 
Panditgaon had become aware of the play in which Ramesh was going 
to degrade them, and they wanted to know how cheap a gyaani pandit 
could be in the eyes of a boisterous thakur. 

Finally, the chief guest arrived and everybody stood up in his honour. 
The turbaned sarpanch of Thakurpur, wearing a traditional dhoti- 
kurta, twisted his moustache upwards gallantly before sitting down on 
his sofa and smoked the hookah, burning before him, with aplomb. This 
time, he wanted a result from Ramesh. 

‘Let’s start the drama quickly, Ramesh. Let’s see what great treasure 
you’ve hidden behind your curtains’, he said to Ramesh, who stood 
quietly on the stage in front of his moth-ridden curtains. 

The stage was set, the costumes had fitted the actors properly, and 
for the first time in the history of Thakurpur, some thakurs had shaved 
their moustaches for a play. Ramesh had taken permission from the 
sarpanch when the idea germinated inside his mind. ‘Just for the sake of 
one great play, Sarpanchji! You won’t regret it. This is an opportunity of 
a lifetime to show our neighbours how great we are—a lifelong dream 
of yours. And don’t worry, sarpanchji, our great moustaches will grow 
again, but low quality of the play should not lower our moustaches— 
as you know, our enemies everywhere, always ready to point out our 
slightest mistakes. You are never going to forget this achievement in 
your lifetime. Your chest will fill with pride and honour.’ 

‘Aren’t you overstating, Ramesh?’ The sarpanch had a gleam in his 
eyes. 

‘I swear on my life, Sarpanchji. You are going to love this brilliant 
play like you love your own life’, Ramesh exaggerated a bit more. 

‘Fine, I accept all your conditions—I just want their heads at my 
feet.’ 
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The auditorium was full and the audience was nervously waiting for the 
action. ‘Please accept pranaam from Thakur Ramesh Singh Chauhan’, 
Ramesh greeted the sarpanch and the audience. Tve written this play 
with extraordinary efforts of my own, and I want each and everyone to 
cherish its every scene with all your heart. I dedicate this play to our 
dearest Sarpanchji—I won’t let you down this time, Sarpanchji. This 
play is in your honour. Thank you for coming.’ Ramesh bowed before 
his sarpanch and audience. 

There were not only thakurs but also some pandits in disguise, but no 
one had time to check; everyone was impatient for the drama to begin. 

The curtains parted when Ramesh started the narration. 

‘The play is called The Rajput Merchant and it takes place in 
Bharatgaon, a village with a majority of Rajputs,’ Ramesh said, and the 
applause did not stop for a long time. 

‘The main character is Thakura, a great Rajput merchant of 
Bharatgaon, and Naresh Pandit, a rich but cunning Brahmin merchant 
of Bharatgaon.’ 

The audience clapped again, and Ramesh had to stop for a moment. 

‘Then there is Chauhana, Thakura’s best friend, who is in love with 
Savitri Devi, a rich heiress of Rajgaon, who loves him too. Savitri Devi is 
always accompanied by her maid, Kamla Rani, and last, but not the least, 
there is the sarpanch of Bharatgaon—just like our great Sarpanchji— 
who presides over the case of the Pandit’s bond. 

‘And now, my friends, here starts the first original play written by 
me, and believe me, you are going to love the drama so much that you 
won’t, for a moment, think of anything else but the greatest play ever 
written by a thakur...’ cried Ramesh with enthusiasm as he enjoyed the 
greatest gathering of people his shambled theatre had ever seen. 

‘We are here for the drama, Ramesh, not for your nautanki. We do 
real man’s work and we get real man’s stress, so show us something 
meaningful and funny—make thakurs proud! Remember, this is 
your last chance, so don’t disappoint me. Start the drama, Ramesh’, 
interrupted the sarpanch. 

‘Thank you for showing trust in me, dear Sarpanchji,’ said Ramesh, 
looking for Sita in the crowd. But she was not present in the audience 
as she was afraid of seeing Ramesh fail. But, this time, Ramesh was 
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confident of his victory over everyone in the village. 

Finally, the play started and Ramesh donned the narrator’s hat once 
again. 

‘Hear me! Hear me once again! Once upon a time, there were two 
friends—two best Rajput friends—no less than Krishna and Sudama. 
One day, they met when one of them was sad without any reason. Don’t 
take your eyes away from Bharatgaon, a village of two very good friends, 
a village of Rajputs. And in the street of Bharatgaon, they enter for the 
first time.’ 

(Enter Thakura and Chauhana.) 

Thakura: Truthfully, I don’t know why I am so sad. It breaks me down, 
Chauhana! But I don’t know how I caught it or found it. 

Chauhana: My dear friend, your mind is in the ocean from where 
many of your businesses had to show up, so there is not much need to 
worry about it. 

Thakura: No, believe me; I thank my God for that. I have many 
businesses spread all over, and thus it is not the reason for my sadness. 

Chauhana: Then you are in love for sure! 

Thakura: No, no, not at all! 

Chauhana: Then let me say you are sad just because you are not happy, 
for being unhappy can also be sometimes termed as sad. And you think 
too much of this world and take unusual pressures for it. 

Thakura: This world is a stage where every man must play a part, and 
mine is a sad one, Chauhana! 

Chauhana: Then I must play a best friend to you, but a pathetic lover! 

Thakura: Oh yes, I remember the lady you are deeply in love with. You 
say she is a landlady, a rich landlady! Did you pay her a visit? 

Chauhana: My dear brother, I am in great debts! How could I show 
myself to such a graceful and wealthy lady; she is not an ordinary girl. 
I owe as much to you as to others, and I have a duty to pay my debts 
first and then court the great lady for whom I am not a wealthy suitor, 
though she likes me too—once we met and we smiled and we laughed, 
and although the meeting did not last long, I saw it in her eyes. Though 
I must hurry, I have no courage to court her due to lack of money. 

Thakura: I pray to you, good Chauhana, do not say such things; my 
money, my people, my everything is available to you. 
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Chauhana: I am already so much indebted to you, my great friend. 
In childhood too, you never lost an opportunity to help me when I had 
spent all my little wealth in futile endeavours, and you never hesitated to 
give all your spending money to me at that time. What must I have done 
in my past life that I got myself a friend like you! 

(Sobbingly continues) But I assure you, my friend, that the money will 
not get wasted, as the lady I am seeking is virtuous and level-headed. 
Her name is Savitri, but ordinary people call her Savitri Devi. She is the 
daughter of rich parents who died a long time ago, and now she, the only 
child, has received everything that her rich father earned in his whole 
life. Her father was a landlord and had great connection with British 
lords. I will get the lady from Rajgaon who every man in every world 
desires, and I am fortunate to have you in my life. (Hugs Thakura.) 

Thakura: But all my ships are at sea. I have neither money nor any 
commodity, but do not worry, in the whole Bharatgaon, I could raise a 
present sum at any time. So go ahead and start your preparations to seek 
the lady whom every man desires. 

(Exit.) 

The curtain falls. 

Narrator: There lived few Brahmins in this village of Rajputs—a 
handful were they, but they were united—who stood for each other 
against all odds, and among them, one was the shrewdest. So sit tight 
wherever you are—there is still a long way to go from here! Stimulate 
the questions in your mind, ponder what might happen after the 
engaging first act, and give us much applause (the theatre thunders 
with it) for the next act which will introduce the greedy and vengeful 
Naresh Pandit. 

(Enter Chauhana and Naresh Pandit.) 

Naresh Pandit: Three hundred gold coins. 

Chauhana: Yes sir, only for three months. 

Naresh Pandit: For three months. 

Chauhana: For which, as I told you, Thakura shall be bound. 

Naresh Pandit: Thakura shall become bound. 

Chauhana: Shall I know your answer? 

Naresh Pandit: Three hundred gold coins for three months and 
Thakura Sahib bound. 
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Chauhana: Your answer, sir! 

Naresh Pandit: Thakura is a good man. 

Chauhana: Have you heard any accusations against him? 

Naresh Pandit: Oh, no, no...the fact that he is a good man is sufficient 
for me. Yet, his means are hypothetical, as his cargos are still at sea and 
there has been no news of his ships for a long time. But still, the man’s 
name is enough for me. Three hundred gold coins; I think I may take 
his bond. 

Chauhana: When can you confirm it? 

Naresh Pandit: I will think over. May I speak with Thakura Sahib? 

Chauhana: Of course. Why don’t you to dine with us? 

Naresh Pandit: Yes, to smell meat, to corrupt my God and inject devil 
in me. I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you...but I will never 
eat and drink with you. (Pauses.) Who is it? 

(Enter Thakura.) 

Chauhana: This is Thakura, zamindar sahib! 

Naresh Pandit (Aside): How like a colour-changing lizard he looks! I 
hate him for he is a Rajput, but more because, in low simplicity, he lends 
money for free and brings down the rate of the market in Bharatgaon— 
the only rich town of moneylenders for many a miles. Yes, I have an 
ancient grudge against him. He considers himself superior and boasts of 
himself as belonging to a warrior class—what a warrior he is, a merchant 
warrior, and he calls my bargains as interest. Curse me, God, if I forgive 
him ever! (Scoffs.) 

Chauhana: Nareshji, are you listening? 

Naresh Pandit: I cannot instantly raise such money. I will have to ask 
my fellow Brahmin merchants. But how many months will you need to 
pay me back? 

Thakura: Naresh, although I never lend nor borrow, yet, to supply the 
eager wants of my friend, I’ll break my custom. You know how much 
money... 

Naresh Pandit: Yes, three hundred gold coins. 

Thakura: And for three months. 

Naresh Pandit: I forgot. Three months, yes, but I thought you neither 
lend nor borrow upon advantage. 

Thakura: I do never use it, sir! 
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Naresh Pandit: Three hundred gold coins is a good sum. Well then, let 
me see... the rate— 

Thakura: Well, Naresh! 

Naresh Pandit: Thakura sahib, many a time, and often in the bazaar, 
you have disgraced me about my money and my rates of interest. Still, I 
accepted the remarks with a patient shrug. Wisdom is in our nature—we 
let our actions and the time speak for us. Once you called me a trickster 
and a misbeliever, saying a Brahmin should not indulge in anything other 
than the recitals and narrations, and we are born to do that in the great 
thakurs’ houses. You said that I am the most inferior person you have 
seen and pushed me hard as I was blocking all the Rajput clans’ way. 

Well then, it appears that the great Rajput needs my help—a cheater’s 
money—by just coming to me and saying, ‘Naresh, we would have your 
money.’ You called me a cheater, pushed me and disrespected our whole 
class—the superior caste of ours which needs no identification from a 
person like you at all! 

Standing over my threshold, what should I say to you? Should I not say 
it’s a cheater’s money? Is it possible an inferior-ranked person can lend 
you three hundred gold coins? Or shall I bend low before you and with 
humbleness, say, ‘Fair sir, you have called me inferior and a trickster, 
you abused my wisdom and you pushed me like I was a wild animal, so 
for all these courtesies, I will lend you all the money I have.’ 

Thakura: Naresh, I am inclined to call you so again, inferior and a 
cheater! If you don’t want to lend this money, lend it not as a friend but 
as an enemy. If the bond breaks, you may, by law, claim the penalty. 

Chauhana: Please show some kindness, Naresh Pandit. 

Naresh Pandit: Ok, I will show kindness. Tet us go to a notary and 
seal this bond. And if you repay me not on such a day, in such a place, 
such sum or sums as are expressed in the condition, let the forfeit be 
nominated for equal grams of your courageous flesh to be cut off and 
taken from whatever part of your body pleases me. 

Thakura: Satisfied. I agree to your terms. I’ll seal to such a bond and 
say there is much kindness in the Brahmin standing before me, which 
I’ve always considered his selfish thinking. 

Chauhana: You shall not seal such a bond for me! I’ll rather not marry 
my love. 
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Thakura: Fear not, my man; I will not forfeit it. Within these two 
months, that’s a month before this bond expires, I expect return of 
thrice the three times of the value of this bond. 

Naresh Pandit: Oh God! What are these obstinate Rajputs made of, 
whose own hard dealings teach them suspect the thoughts of others! If 
he should break his day, what will I gain by the exaction of the forfeiture? 
Three hundred grams of man’s flesh taken from a man is it not so as 
profitable as flesh of animals. I have extend this friendship; if he will 
take it, good; if not, goodbye. 

Thakura: Yes Naresh, I will seal to this bond. 

Naresh Pandit: Then meet me at the notary. Go ahead and instruct 
him about this bond. I will go and collect the golden coins from my 
house, and then I will be with you. 

Thakura: Hurry up, Brahmin! 

(Exit Naresh Pandit.) 

Chauhana: I don’t like his terms. He has a villain’s mind. 

Thakura: Come on. Don’t worry; my ships will come home a month 
before the day. 

(Exit.) 

The curtain falls. 

Narrator: Life is beautiful, as Chauhana will be marrying the beautiful 
Savitri, and he would also own her wealth and become rich again! 
Rajgaon is a small village as compared to Bharatgaon, but the palace of 
the landlady was no less than any rich house in the whole state. Look 
for yourselves in a beautiful room in Savitri Devi’s house as the curtain 
rises again. 

(Enter Savitri Devi and Kamta Rani.) 

Savitri: Kamla, my little body is tired of this great world. 

Kamta: You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries were in the same 
abundance as your good fortunes. You need a life partner, my lady; and 
I agree with your father, a very virtuous man, who, before his death, had 
devised the will that you should choose your husband within one year of 
his death, for he knew the world is as hard as for any lady if alone. 

Savitri: Indeed, I know what wisdom he meant by that but it’s been nine 
months already and I could not have time more to wait for the handsome 
man I met once, Chauhana, the Rajput Merchant of Bharatgaon. 
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Kamla: True, madam. He, of all the men that my foolish eyes ever 
looked upon, was the best who deserves a fair lady like you. 

(Enter a serving man.) 

Savitri: How now! What news? 

Servant: A very wise and handsome gentleman seeks your presence, 
madam. His name is Chauhana and he came with a lot... 

Savitri: Come Kamla, hurry up before my dream man disappears 
from the sight. 

(Exit.) 

The curtain falls. 

Narrator: Life could be so cruel, as Thakura will learn now when his 
friend had already sailed for his beautiful bride. Let the curtains rise in 
a street of Bharatgaon where few businessmen are murmuring. 

(Enter few businessmen.) 

First Merchant: So, what is the news on the marketplace? 

Second Merchant: If the gossip is to be believed, Thakura has lost all 
his merchandise and goods at sea! 

Third Merchant: Then that is it! Naresh Pandit would not leave him for 
anything as his three months’ deadline is soon getting over. 

First Merchant: He is one cruel man in this whole Bharatgaon and the 
most vicious Brahmin I have ever met in my whole life. 

(Enter Naresh Pandit.) 

Naresh Pandit: What is the news? 

Second Merchant: Bad news for Thakura Sahib! 

Third Merchant: Are you really going to... 

First Merchant: No, he won’t... 

Naresh Pandit: Yes, I will, for sure... Only it will feed my revenge. He 
is the man who has disgraced me many a times, laughed at my losses, 
mocked at my gains, and scorned my great varna—the superior of 
all. And what’s his reason? I am a Pandit. Why, a Pandit isn’t suitable 
for businesses other than rituals and rites? Why a thakur is meant for 
everything he likes? We eat the same food, what if they are vegetables; we 
feel the same weather, whether hot or cold; and, we get the same diseases 
and get healed by the same medicines as a royal Rajput. A thakur cries 
‘revenge’ whenever he wants, even if a whiff of air has disturbed his 
peace; doesn’t the same applies to a pandit, and that too for a greater 
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cause? I will cry ‘revenge’ too! The villainy you teach me, I will execute, 
and it shall go as hard as it can. Why every Rajput has to be a king’s 
progeny, and why a Brahmin is needed only for obeying king’s orders? 
We are the superior and learned caste and so revenge runs in our veins 
too. I will seek revenge from the obnoxious and obstinate Thakura now, 
for he called me filthy in front of my learned caste members. He will 
soon know what a pandit is like when he picks up the sword instead of a 
pen. I will have his heart if he forfeits, for, were he out of Bharatgaon, I 
can make what merchandise I will. Let me pray to God for my success! 

(Exit the three merchants and Naresh Pandit.) 

The curtain falls. 

Narrator: What a shame it is! Do not fear at all, a Rajput should 
never be afraid of a pandit as cruel as Naresh Pandit. Before the final 
resolution comes your way, wait and watch what happens in Savitri’s 
house in Rajgaon. Let the curtains rise as you think deeply over it. 

(Enter Chauhana, Savitri, Kamta and attendants.) 

Savitri: You have come! I have been waiting for a very long time. 

Chauhana: I was arranging for funds, my lady! 

Savitri: You should not have, whatever is mine is yours, my lord. I 
have waited for you like plants wait for monsoon; I have waited for you 
like a rose wants to get kissed by his favourite lover, I waited for you like 
words wait for music; and I am still waiting for those lovely words from 
the most worthy man in my eyes. I welcome you with my every breath. 

Chauhana: Thank you, my beautiful lady. No one could have stopped 
me from being united with you. I am here because it is in my destiny to 
be with you. But I apologize for showing up late as I was devoid of monies 
and had to arrange them for seeking the beautiful lady’s company. 

Savitri: You see me, Chauhana Sahib, where I stand today. I and what 
is mine is yours. I was the lord of this palace, master of my servants, 
Queen over myself, but now, this palatial house, these servants and this 
same me are yours, Thakur Sahib. 

Chauhana: Madam, you have left me with no words, and only my 
blood speaks to you in my veins; and I am not bold to say that Chauhana 
would die if ever he thought of separation from you, whatever be the 
circumstances! 

Kamla: My lord and lady, our time is now! Let the celebrations begin 
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in this house where nothing but happiness comes forever! 

(Enter a messenger from Bharatgaon and gives Chauhana a letter.) 

Chauhana: As I open the letter from my good friend Thakura, I pray 
for his well being and happiness. Tell me, how my good friend does? 
How is the royal merchant? 

Messenger: Not sick, my lord! But the letter will show his state to 
you. 

Savitri: There are some unworthy contents in that paper that steals the 
colour from Lord Chauhana’s cheek. Is his dear friend dead? Nothing in 
the world could make so many changes in any constant man. What must 
be the matter? With permission, Chauhana Sahib, as I am half yourself, 
so I must freely have the half of anything that this letter brings you. 

Chauhana: Oh sweet Savitri. Here are a few of the foulest words that 
ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, when I told you my state was nothing, 
I should then have told you that I was worse than nothing; for, indeed, 
I have engaged my dearest friend to his mere enemy to feed my means. 
Here is a letter, lady, the paper as the body of my friend and every word 
in it piercing my heart to the core. It says my best friend’s last wish is to 
see me before his death, if I may come! 

Savitri: What sum does he owe to the Brahmin? 

Chauhana: Three hundred gold coins, my dear. 

Savitri: Say no more, my love. Pay him six hundred gold coins, and 
deface the bond or double six hundred, for a friend of this description 
shall not lose a hair through Lord Chauhana’s fault. But first go with 
me to the temple and call me your wife, and then away to Bharatgaon to 
your friend, for I shall not allow you to lie by my side with an unquiet 
soul. In the meantime I will live as a widow. Oh Thakur Sahib! Dispatch 
all business, and be gone! 

Chauhana: Since I have your good leave to go away, I will make haste, 
but I will come again very soon. 

(Exit alt except Savitri and Kamta.) 

Savitri: Now this time has shown me the way of proving myself. 
Hear me, Kamla, hear me very clear, we will go to Bharatgaon at the 
Sarpanch’s Court of Justice, and I know it is not going to be easy, so we 
will dress as men. 

Kamta: And how could you defend the poor man? 
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Savitri: My father who also knew a lot of law taught me various things 
about law, and I think we could save the life of poor Thakura. 

Kamla: If you say so, madam, but I am afraid. 

Savitri: Don’t be, just be my attendant and I will carry the proceedings. 
Kamla, we should make haste, for it’s the poor man’s life which counts 
more than our appearances or disappearances. 

(Exit.) 

The curtain falls. 

Narrator: The time has come and it would be the saddest day in the 
history of mankind when a man considered as wise as a Brahmin would 
commit such a heinous crime, a man who eats no meat would consume 
three hundred grams of human flesh, and a man who gulps no liquor 
would gulp the blood of a human being. What an irony of fate it is! Let’s 
take all of you to the Nyaya Panchayat of the sarpanch of Bharatgaon. If 
you didn’t sleep well, wait for some more time; if you didn’t eat well, wait 
for some more time; and if you didn’t have a drink since the morning, 
wait no more, for the final scene, the judgement day, is going to quench 
all of your thirsts—it’s the mother of all the scenes in the world; don’t 
miss it—don’t miss it even for your breath which is running short in 
your lungs right now! 

The curtain rises. 

(Enter the sarpanch, the merchants, Thakura, Chauhana and many other 
vittagers.) 

Sarpanch: What? Is Thakura here? 

Thakura: Yes, Sarpanchji.. 

Sarpanch: I am sorry for you, Thakura, for the man standing against 
you has no mercy at all; he doesn’t fear any god. 

Thakura: I have heard your grace has taken great pains to pacify the 
man; but since he stands obstinate, I am ready to suffer at the hands of 
most tyrannous man in Bharatgaon. 

Sarpanch: Go and call Naresh Pandit into the court. 

A Villager: He is ready. Here he comes, Sarpanchji. 

(Enter Naresh Pandit.) 

Sarpanch: Naresh Pandit, the world thinks, and I think so, too, that 
you shall show some mercy and remorse against your strange cruelty to 
exact the penalty which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh by not 
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only losing the forfeiture, but, touched with human gentleness and love, 
forgive a half of the principal, taking pity on his immense losses. We all 
expect a gentle answer, gentle Brahmin. 

Naresh Pandit: Sir, by our holy varna, I’ve sworn to have the due 
and forfeit of my bond. But if you deny it, let the danger light upon 
your panchayat’s freedom. You’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
a weight of dead body’s flesh than to receive three hundred gold coins. 
I’ll not answer that. But, say, it is my sense of humour. Are you satisfied? 
What if my house be troubled with a rodent and I be pleased to give 
one thousand gold coins to have it cursed? What, are you satisfied now? 
Now, for your answer: As there is no firm reason for it, I can give no 
reason. I bear more than a certain loathing towards Thakura which is 
why I follow a losing suit against him. Are you satisfied? 

Chauhana: This is no answer, you stonehearted man. 

Naresh Pandit: I am not bound to please you with my answers. 

Thakura: I pray you, don’t argue with such a heartless man! Let me 
have the judgment and the pandit his will. 

Chauhana: For your three hundred gold coins here are six. 

Naresh Pandit: I don’t want even dozen times more; I would just have 
my bond. 

Sarpanch: How shall you hope for mercy, when you have none? 

Naresh Pandit: What should I be afraid of when I have done nothing 
wrong! The grams of flesh, which I demand of him, is dearly bought; 
it is mine and I will have it at any cost. If you deny me, I disapprove 
your law! There is no force in the rules of the whole country. I stand for 
judgment, and I shall have it! 

Sarpanch: Upon my power, I may dismiss this court, but a learned 
lawyer has come here today for detail proceedings. 

(shouts) Call the lawyer and his attendant. 

Chauhana: Good cheer, Thakura! The pandit shall have my flesh, blood, 
bones and all, before you shall lose even one drop of blood for me. 

Thakura: I am an infected sheep of the flock, ready for death, so let 
me face the death, my friend. You cannot better be utilized, Chauhana, 
than to live and write mine epitaph, (closes his eyes) 

Chauhana: Why do you sharpen your knife so earnestly, cunning 
man? 
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Naresh Pandit: To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 

Savitri Devi as a male law person and Kamla Rani dressed like a male 
attendant enter and greet the head of the court. 

Sarpanch: You are welcome; take your place. Are you acquainted with 
the difference that holds this present question in the court? This is a 
very unique case and be sagacious while taking the things. 

Savitri: I am informed thoroughly of the case. Which is the Rajput 
merchant here, and which is the Brahmin merchant? 

Sarpanch: Thakura and Naresh, both stand forth. 

Savitri: (in a heavy voice) Is your name Naresh Pandit? 

Naresh Pandit: Naresh Pandit is my name. 

Savitri: Do you confess the bond? 

Naresh Pandit: Yes, I do. 

Savitri: Then Panditji, please be merciful. 

Naresh Pandit: On what compulsion must I? Tell me that. 

Savitri: The quality of mercy is not forced, Panditji; it blesses him 
that gives and him that takes, for it is mightiest in the mightiest which 
is enthroned in the hearts of kings, it is an attribute to God himself. 
Therefore, Pandit ji, we do pray for mercy from you, and show the world 
that a pandit can become a king. 

Naresh Pandit: Are you mocking a pandit? A Brahmin can never be 
enthroned; this is the law of thakurs! For the first time, I have the time 
on my side, so I just crave the law, the penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Savitri: Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Chauhana: Yes, yes, twice the sum. If that will not suffice, I will be 
bound to pay it ten times over, on forfeit of my hands, my head and my 
heart. 

Savitri: Naresh, take thrice the sum and leave the man! Be merciful! 

Naresh Pandit: An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven; I would not 
take anything but what the bond says! Not for anything at all! 

Savitri: This bond is forfeit, and lawfully Naresh Pandit may claim 
three hundred grams of flesh from Thakura’s body and as he claims; it 
is from nearest of Thakura’s heart. So, well then, you must prepare your 
knife, Naresh Pandit! 

Naresh Pandit: O’ noble judge! O’ excellent young man! How much 
more elder are you than your looks! 
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Savitri: So, get ready, Thakura Sahib to pay for the deed you have 
committed for a good cause. 

Thakura: I am ready for whatever happens to me! 

Savitri: Is there a weighing scale here to weigh the flesh? 

Naresh Pandit: I have it ready. 

Savitri: You, merchant, have you anything to say? 

Thakura: Yes, very little. Give me your hand, Chauhana, I fare you 
well! Don’t grieve that it has all happened because of you, but just tell 
the tale of our great friendship to your honourable wife and how much 
I’ve loved you. 

Chauhana: No, Thakura, I keep everything above you and I will not let 
you die; there must be a way to satisfy this devil so that he could spare 
your life. 

Savitri: Naresh Pandit, you can cut the merchant’s flesh as you like, as 
it is your right by the law. 

Naresh Pandit: Most rightful judge I’ve ever seen! 

Savitri: But wait a little; there is something else. As the bond says, you 
can take the ‘three hundred grams of flesh’, but in the process of cutting 
it, if you do shed one drop of Rajput blood, your lands and goods, by law, 
would be confiscated. 

Chauhana: O’ great judge! O’ learned judge! 

Naresh Pandit: Is that the law? 

Savitri: You must start the act: For, as you want urgent justice, be 
assured you shall have justice, more than you desire. 

Naresh Pandit: I take this offer then; pay the bond thrice and let the 
Rajput go. 

Chauhana: Here is the money. 

Savitri: The Brahmin shall have all justice; he shall have nothing but 
the penalty. Therefore, prepare yourself to cut off the flesh. Shed no 
blood, nor cut less nor more but just three hundred grams of flesh; if 
you do, you die and all your goods will be confiscated. Why does the 
Brahmin pause? Take your forfeiture. 

Naresh Pandit: Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Savitri: You shall have nothing but the forfeiture, to be so taken at 
your peril, Panditji. 

Naresh Pandit: Okay, I free him of the bond. 
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Savitri: No, Panditji, hurry up and take your bond! 

Sarpanch: That you shall see the difference of our spirits, I pardon you 
your life before you ask for it, but for half of your wealth, it is Thakura’s; 
the other half comes to the Panchayat, which humbleness may drive to a 
fine. And you, Naresh Pandit, will no longer be a native of Bharatgaon. 

Naresh Pandit: Give me death, if that is your verdict! 

Sarpanch: You shall do this and consider it a pardon for nearly taking 
a man’s life. 

(To his people) 

From today, we will call this day ‘the justice day’, and will 
commemorate it with festivities. 

Narrator: And in this way, Thakura and Chauhana were united again. 
And soon, both of them learned about the wise judge and thanked her. 
Thakura also accepted a visit to Rajgaon. Naresh Pandit left the village 
and no one heard about him again. Long live Rajputs, the warriors of 
justice! 

As the curtain fell, there was instant celebration inside the theatre—a 
rare occasion for Ramesh, whose theatre had never seen such a fantastic 
crowd. The smiling thakurs had tears in their eyes, while the mum 
pandits, lounging in disguise, had completely forgotten that they were 
a part of the pandit clan and for the first time, they had felt bad for a 
thakur and cursed a Brahmin. They realised their mistake when the 
excited crowd began cursing Brahmins. 

‘It’s a drama created only to demean us. Let’s tell all this to 
Sarpanchji—’ one of them murmured, looking at his companions. 

‘Are you mad? He will ask too many questions about why we were 
here. We shouldn’t tell this to anybody—let’s keep our mouths shut’, 
another pandit interrupted loudly. 

‘Shut up! Why are you speaking so loudly? Remember, we are not in 
our land. But you’re right; let’s forget about everything that happened 
here. Sarpanch will find out eventually. We must move away from 
here—if any of these moustache men come to know about us, they will 
tear us apart. Hurry up!’ Throwing away their fake moustaches, they 
walked away from the theatre in an erect gait. 

The sarpanch of Thakurpur, absorbed in high emotions, could not 
stop praising the brilliant play. Ramesh had given him a reason to smile 
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at a time when everything was going in favour of the pandits. Walking 
up to Ramesh, he squeezed his arms with his full might. ‘A masterpiece! 
It’s a masterpiece, Ramesh!’ 

‘Thank you, Sarpanchji’, Ramesh said. 

‘I’ve decided, Ramesh. I am inviting Lord Byron, our best friend 
from the English Kingdom, to watch your great play and to tell him that 
we have a diamond bigger than Kohinoor among us who has the guts to 
challenge the brilliance of the English playwrights’, the sarpanch said, 
unable to control his feelings anymore. 

‘Yes—Yes, Sarpanchji, sure,’ Ramesh said, nodding in affirmation, 
but he had doubts in his mind. 

‘This boy has given us the greatest gift of all. This play would give 
a new perspective to our bravery, honesty and honour. It will tell the 
world what great friends we are. I’m very happy with Ramesh, and I 
announce that the versatile Ramesh and my daughter Sita will have their 
engagement on the coming Sunday, early in the morning. In the early 
evening on Sunday, we will present this great play to Lord Byron, a friend 
who has always helped us in our businesses’, the sarpanch announced, 
and the public, full of thakurs, started rejoicing again. 

‘Thank you, Sasurji ,’ said Ramesh, floating in thoughts of Sita, ‘this 
is the first time you’ve seen a real hero in me.’ 

‘You’ve made the whole thakur clan proud. How did you write it? 
I’ve always thought of you as dust, and you proved to be the treasure 
I never imagined. Nobody can be a better suitor for my Sita. I am so 
proud of you, Ramesh, my jawain —Ramesh, my master writer’, said the 
sarpanch, while Ramesh faltered back as if he were caught in an act of 
larceny. ‘Tell me, how did you do it?’ 

‘It just came to my mind. I did it all alone—I wrote it! I—’ Ramesh 
faltered in his lie, but the sentimental sarpanch, burning with desire to 
take down the pandits, was oblivious to what Ramesh was saying and 
left the auditorium immediately. Soon after, all the happy faces vacated 
the auditorium. 

Though the thakurs realised how crucial it was for their village that 
Lord Byron likes the play, Ramesh cared little about the Englishman, 
who was a key representative of business for Thakurpur and Panditgaon. 
The sarpanch was very hopeful this time; he had no doubt that Lord 
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Byron, an ardent admirer of great plays, would not only love the play 
but would recommend it for the Dehra Theatre, a respectable theatre 
in Dehra town. This was his best chance to take down the sarpanch 
of Panditgaon, so he invited him as well as his whole village for the 
play—the first occasion when pandits would share the same seating 
arena with thakurs. The sarpanch knew the weakness of Lord Byron—a 
great drama—for which, if happy, he could go to any extent, even give 
the whole business to the thakurs. 

The sarpanch of Thakurpur, engrossed in thoughts of pleasing 
Lord Byron rather than of his daughter’s engagement, could not wait 
for the auspicious day when Lord Byron would give him an upper 
hand in everything, and he would mock the pandits freely. As the day 
approached, the frown on Ramesh’s forehead grew deeper. He had burnt 
Shakespeare’s play as soon as he got home and felt a little relieved once 
the evidence of his crime was destroyed. But he had stolen an English 
play and an Englishman was coming to watch it. Except Ramesh, no 
one had read the original play. ‘What if I stole someone’s work? No, I 
didn’t steal it—the play came to me while I was asleep. I wrote it with 
my mind—nothing is similar in our play. I just took a little idea from it 
and—n-n-no, he would never be able to find out—No, it’s my original 
play. Don’t worry, Ramesh, everything is perfect. It’s your masterwork, 
and no one can take the credit from you!’ 
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irTlo cut a little, to add a little, to look a little, to cook a little—here’s 
the recipe for a great book.’ Ramesh had prepared a formula for 
JL writing books, and he had already succeeded superbly in his 
first attempt. 

Another wonderful day arrived soon in Ramesh’s life. Wearing a 
shiny silk kurta, he paraded in the whole village without taking off his 
turban for a moment, an honour either worn by the sarpanch of a village 
or a groom before his marriage. Early in the morning on Sunday, the 
engagement ceremony began at an auspicious mahurat, and soon after 
the puja, Ramesh and Sita exchanged rings. Ramesh could not believe 
that Sita, who had been smiling and shedding tears of happiness at the 
same time, had become his half-wife. He remembered the playwright 
for a moment. ‘Thank you, Shakespeareji.’ 

As expected, his father-in-law felt proud giving away his daughter to 
the most deserved thakur in the Riyasat who had shown him a proper 
way to humiliate their nasty neighbours. Suryadev Singh Negi knew 
that the thakurs are not as eloquent in their speeches as the pandits, 
but he also sure that Lord Byron would give away everything for a good 
show, and this time he thought they had one. 

As soon as the engagement was over, everyone flew towards the 
theatre and no one, not even the would-be bride’s father, stayed there 
for a while. 

‘Ramesh, come soon! Lord Byron loves perfection, so don’t get late. 
It is just an engagement, Thakur sahib. But I give you both a lot of 
aashirwaad .’ After giving his blessings to the new pair, the sarpanch 
hurried away. 
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Ramesh and Sita were left alone at the altar. ‘Ram—Ramji, do you 
think my father is happy with our engagement?’ Sita asked with moist 
eyes, watching her father leave the altar so quickly. 

‘Yes, my Sita, my heart, my love. He is as happy as the clouds when 
they rain,’ Ramesh replied blankly, watching the empty field outside 
Sita’s house, which was thronged with people a few moments ago. 

‘Then why didn’t he stay here for some more time? He rushed like 
everyone else. I know it’s your big day, but what is the hurry?’ 

‘Oh, my Sita, don’t worry; now you are my responsibility! You are my 
life, Sitaji, and Sasurji only went ahead because his brilliant jawain has 
written the play. Understood, my innocent Sita! I know it’s our big day, 
but it is also a very big day for our whole village—just show me your 
beautiful smile’, Ramesh said, trying to cheer her up. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry, Ram; I’m so selfish. My father is doing everything 
for our sake. What a mad girl I am!’ Sita said, holding his hand. ‘You 
should also go to your theatre, Ramji.’ 

‘What about you? Aren’t you coming?’ 

‘I’ll think over it... I—I’m scared... I don’t know what is going to 
happen today’, Sita said nervously. ‘No matter what happens, Ramji, just 
remember one thing—I want to grow old with you...’ 

‘Everything is perfect today, Sita, what could happen? You’re worrying 
too much’, Ram said proudly. ‘I’ve written a play no one can point a 
finger at—’ 

‘How did you write such a wonderful play?’ 

‘Oh, again the same question. You don’t trust me, Si—’ 

‘I’m sorry... It’s such a sudden change in you that everyone is asking 
the same question. Okay, now you go, my dear, otherwise my father will 
get angry’, Sita interrupted him. 

‘I will look for you in the crowd. Bye, my dear, and I love you very 
much,’ Ram said as he walked away, while Sita closed her eyes and prayed 
for his success. 

*** 

The radiating thakurs strode towards the theatre, flexing their 
muscles; they had newfound pride as they knew they could torment the 
pandits with the natural talent of Thakurpur now. Their neighbours, 
the articulating pandits, pretended that they were not bothered by the 
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gimmick, but everyone in both the villages had spent sleepless nights 
until the deciding day. Since the day was announced, one wanted to 
prove that they have a weapon of mass destruction for pandits, whereas 
the other wanted to know the secret of sudden cheerfulness of the 
restless thakurs. Though few pandits had already seen the play, but they 
never talked about it in Panditgaon. The thakurs were sure that the 
pandits would never attend the play, but to their surprise, the pandits 
had agreed to come. 

The theatre was packed with thakurs and pandits, easily recognizable 
from their faces—one swanking their freshly waxed moustaches and 
the other fiddling with their oily braids. Though the auditorium was 
crowded, there was certain decorum in the house, normally not present 
at Ramesh’s theatre. The bright red curtains covering the repaired stage 
shimmered in new light, and the two additional silk-covered sofas were 
placed at the front. This time, everyone had contributed in repairing 
the only theatre of the area. There were wooden benches constructed for 
prominent people for better visibility, and not a single ana was charged 
for the play this time. The sarpanch of Thakurpur wanted many people 
to watch the pandits suffering in front of their favourite British man. 
Lord Byron was the Chief British Officer conducting business with these 
two villages, so everyone had always avoided any sort of inappropriate 
conduct in front of him. Finally, thakurs had started believing that 
the day for the glory and revival of their caste had come when they 
could witness the downfall of the pandits, and everyone had already 
started crediting Ramesh for it. Waiting for the messiah to come, people 
maintained silence in the theatre. Soon, a man came crying aloud, ‘Lord 
Byron—he has arrived with his wife, Sarpanchji.’ 

The sarpanch, sitting on the middle sofa, got up, partly in fear and 
partly in excitement. ‘Where are the pandits of that village? Every other 
decent Brahmin is here except those annoying pandits of Panditgaon!’ 

‘They are all standing at the border, Sarpanchji,’ another man cried. 

‘These Panditgaon people are always trying to exhibit their 
importance. Now they consider themselves more important than Sir 
Byron? Today they will get what they deserve! Ranveer Singh, Panchaal 
Singh and Pratap Singh, go and tell those people that they’ll have to 
come here to watch the play. Make sure they arrive before Lord Byron. I 
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don’t want to insult his presence—go fast,’ the sarpanch cried in anger 
to three muscular people sitting near the stage. 

As the sarpanch’s voice resonated in Ramesh’s ears, he cried to his 
actors, ‘Don’t miss a line today. Don’t miss a word today. This is the play 
of a lifetime. Think of our pride, my friends. And think of the money 
we’ll be getting soon.’ 

The actors’ eyes sparkled with the hope of money that they hadn’t 
seen since the theatre called them. 

Running to the sarpanch, Ramesh said, ‘What happened, SasurjP. 
Any problems?’ 

‘Nothing, beta, these foolish people think they can hide behind the 
bush and show their filthiness at this time. You just get ready with the 
play...and I am going to welcome the Lord and his wife.’ 

‘Yes, Sarpanchji’, said Ramesh. 

The sarpanch looked into Ramesh’s eyes which were brimming with 
confidence. ‘I have dreams of making you sarpanch one day, so don’t let 
me down, Ramesh. You’re my greatest hope today.’ 

Ramesh nodded, but the sarpanch was apprehensive. He trusted 
Ramesh and his men, but he did not trust his wily neighbours. The 
slightest mistake by anybody would make the Lord furious. 

‘Don’t allow anyone in once Lord Byron enters the hall. Just close 
the door as soon as he steps inside’, he said to his people guarding the 
entrance, and rushed to receive the Lord of Dehra. Ramesh and his team 
sped up the final arrangements before the play. 

Finally, the pandits of Panditgaon stormed into the theatre and 
sat wherever they could find a place, but the sarpanch of Panditgaon, 
Chandra Prakash Uniyal, was nowhere to be seen. There was a lot of 
sudden hullabaloo inside the auditorium which abruptly stopped when 
Lord Byron entered the theatre with his wife walking next to him. All 
of a sudden, the sarpanch of Panditgaon appeared to the right of Lord 
Byron, while the infuriated sarpanch of Thakurpur walked to his left. 
Lord Byron ordered the four guards to stand at the back of the tent. 
Lord Byron was a very friendly man; he expressed his pleasure when 
everybody stood up and greeted him cordially. He was fat in appearance 
as compared to his lady who was thin and beautiful. Lord Byron’s thick 
moustache, which curled slightly upwards, convinced the thakurs that 
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he belonged with them, but the wary pandits always claimed him to be 
theirs. Sitting down on the centre sofa with his wife, Lord Byron quickly 
gave the green signal to raise the curtains. He was curious to see the 
play for which he had come from so far. ‘It better be good, Suryadev. I’ve 
come from Dehra just to watch your new play. You know I crave a good 
piece of drama. I trust you will not waste my time.’ 

‘Sir—sir, you will enjoy it so much that you will forget any drama 
you’ve ever seen in your life. That’s how good it is!’ exclaimed the 
sarpanch of Thakurpur, while the sarpanch of Panditgaon rolled his 
eyes. 

‘Let’s see, Suryadev. I don’t believe that such an ineffectual fool could 
have written something of his own’, said the sarpanch of Panditgaon. ‘I 
tell you, sir, this man Ramesh is—’ 

‘You shut up, don’t create a scene in front of our reverend Lord...why 
are you always looking for trouble, Chandra Prakash—’ Suryadev Singh 
Negi shouted. 

‘Suryadev, who are you to tell me to shut up?’ Chandra Prakash 
Uniyal retaliated quickly. 

‘Shut up, you two! Why are you always fighting like angry bulls? 
I will not allow such nuisance. Let’s just watch the play’, Lord Byron 
chided them and turned to face the stage. 

The play began. Lord Byron gave so many expressions throughout 
the drama that it was hard to tell his response for the play. Every eye in 
the auditorium was seeking that one reaction from Lord Byron that was 
going to change the lives of thakurs and pandits. 

The sarpanch of Thakurpur became ecstatic with scene; his chest 
growing an inch per scene. The sarpanch of Panditgaon, however, 
skulked in his seat. Though Chandra Prakash Uniyal liked the play, 
he was not convinced that a man famous for his trivial escapades was 
capable of writing it. The men from Panditgaon lost their tempers over 
the ending of the play, but did not retaliate when they saw their sarpanch 
unmoved in his seat. 

‘What will happen to us? Lord Byron is going to take everything 
away from us—oh, Mahadev, please help!’ the dispirited sarpanch of 
Panditgaon said to himself. 

Suryadev Singh Negi was in high spirits when he saw the dejected 
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face of his rival sarpanch. ‘Now the time has come. And these wily men 
know it in their hearts, Mahadev! Thank you, thank you that Ramesh 
was not born in Panditgaon.’ 

After the curtains were drawn, the chief guest remained mum for 
a long time. Nobody spoke. Nobody clapped. Everybody wanted to 
know the reaction of their common friend. Lord Byron was an ardent 
Shakespeare fan, and he could have recognized the play even with the 
feeble attempt of the thakurs to change it. There was a sudden rage in 
his eyes. 

There was an utter silence in the theatre, which surprised Ramesh. 
He had not expected this kind of reaction to his play. His untruths had 
become truth in his eyes, and he convinced himself that he himself had 
written the play. 

‘A great play like this could make anyone unsettled. Such a qualified 
play! What have I written! A masterpiece! Lord Byron must be at a loss 
after watching my play. He must have never seen anything better in his 
whole life. I have created history and even this Englishman cannot deny 
it. I have written something better than his theatre writers in London. 
A genius is born in the village of Thakurpur! Now I will become the 
sarpanch of Thakurpur. No, no, I would like to be the king of Tehri 
Riyasat. No—a Lord and a Sir would look much nicer, and I am going to 
live in London. Everyone owns a carriage there and lives in big houses. I 
would request the queen to entitle Sita as Madam. A Sir needs a Madam, 
and I can imagine the blush on Sita’s face when her horde of servants 
would run after her saying, “Madam, your breakfast is ready. Madam, 
your new dress is ready. Madam, people are waiting for you.” And she 
would thank me, and I would thank the play which I wrote. I will thank 
you my great play in the future, and I thank you my great play in the 
present. I am a great writer... I am the greatest of all...’ Ramesh was lost 
in his thoughts until he heard the loud voice. ‘What a buffoonery it is! 
Who is this man who mocked Shakespeare? I want him hanged! This is 
the disillusionment you wanted me to see, Suryadev. I will never forgive 
you, Suryadev. You have disgraced English culture. I want that man 
right now.’ 

‘Ramesh, come out ofthe curtains, Ram—Ramesh, come out quickly’, 
the sarpanch of Thakurpur cried in whatever direction he could. He had 
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never seen such an angry Englishman in his life. 

Still half-asleep, Ramesh hurried towards the seating area. ‘What 
happened sarpanchji? Did our great Lord like the play?’ said Ramesh, 
smiling. 

‘Stop smiling, you idiot! Tell Lord Byron the truth about the play—it’s 
not about you now; it’s about the honour of Thakurpur’, said Suryadev 
Singh Negi, his eyes reddening with anger. 

‘Sir, I’ve created the play of my own’, said Ramesh. 

‘Liar! Cheater! You filthy man! How—how dare you insult Shakespeare 
like this? How dare you derogate his play? How dare you steal the great 
play The Merchant of Venice? I can order to get you murdered right now 
and nobody would say a word! You stole Shakespeare’s play... he stole 
from the greatest playwright on the earth...’ Lord Byron did not stop his 
flurry of words and abused Ramesh incessantly. Nobody had ever seen 
him so disturbed. Unlike many Englishmen, Lord Byron had always 
been good to the village people and that was the reason he was made 
their representative; besides, he was good in their dialect as well. But this 
time, he was fuming, for someone had mocked him and his country’s 
beloved Shakespeare and claimed that it was his original creation. ‘I 
will take everything from this man, from you and from your village, 
Suryadev—I can’t stand such an insult.’ 

The world had turned upside down for everybody. Suryadev was 
overwhelmed with Lord Byron’s threats, the disgrace brought upon 
by Ramesh and the sudden elation in the eyes of Chandra Prakash 
Uniyal. It made him sick, his eyes were watering, his hands trembled. 
He pleaded before Lord Byron, ‘Sir, Lord Byron, please forgive me—for 
such a grave mistake. I—I trusted this man’s words without asking for 
any proof. I did not know—he is a cheat—he has disgraced everyone in 
our community—please forgive us for trusting a filthy bastard. I assure 
you that this man—nobody will see this man anywhere in this village 
again—please forgive the people of Thakurpur—my lord—’ 

Watching Suryadev begging for forgiveness, Lord Byron calmed 
down a little. ‘You and your man have made a serious mistake, Suryadev. 
It is your responsibility and you all have to pay the price for it. How can 
you even imagine that I am going to spare you for all this? From right 
now, I am suspending any kind of trade with your village for one whole 
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year. No one from your village will liaison with Dehra. I give all your 
responsibilities to Chandra Prakash Uniyal, head of Panditgaon.’ 

Suryadev Singh Negi, for the first time in his life, had bent down 
on his knees before anyone. ‘Please, sir, I am ready to accept the blame, 
but please forgive my innocent people. They have nothing to do with it, 
please—please, sir—’ 

‘I can’t, Suryadev. You’ve disgraced my culture openly. You should 
thank me that I am prohibiting you for only one year, and believe me, 
this is a little penalty for your village. I don’t want to see any of you 
around Dehra, and especially this crook who thinks he could take place 
of Shakespeare—our Shakespeare.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, for such kindness. We, people of Panditgaon, will be 
wholly indebted to you’, said the sarpanch of Panditgaon, jumping in 
excitement. ‘This is the best day of my life, sir. We will deliver excellent 
products, Lord Byron Sir—’ 

‘I want results, Uniyal, good results’, Lord Byron said, storming out of 
the theatre. His wife did not say a single word as she had seen something 
which she had never seen before; she followed quietly. 

‘I don’t have a theatre, my lord’, Chandra Prakash Uniyal mocked, 
Tike “Ramesh—the Shakespeare” has. I’m the great thakur who wrote 
The Thakur Merchant, sir—what a fool is born in Thakurpur, haha. Oh, 
I forgot my moustache, today! Maybe, it’s lying in the muck—failures!’ 

All the pandits enjoyed every moment of the disgrace of the whole 
community by a single man. They had won the fight without uttering a 
single word, without putting any effort and without even bootlicking the 
Englishmen. It was the best success the pandits had ever tasted in their 
lives. Finally, everyone left except the two rival business communities. 
Backed by his brigade, Chandra Prakash Uniyal stomped towards 
Suryadev Singh Negi. ‘Suryadevji, you wanted to dig a pit for us, and 
now you are in it with your people. Our good time has come, and I 
want to thank you for it—such a great person you are!’ said Chandra 
Prakash Uniyal. ‘We are leaving without eating anything today. Believe 
me, no pandit will touch your food. You are going to need it for the 
entire next year; no pandit will mock at you for the whole year—your 
own man should be enough for that; and no pandit will compete with 
you, for you are already out of the competition. Namaskar, Sarpanchji, 
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your time is over. Let’s go, my great people, today’s events have answered 
why Brahmins are superior to the thakurs.’ 

Chandra Prakash Uniyal and his army left with the last laugh. The 
thakurs, fierce and agitated, tried to block the way of the pandits, but 
Suryadev stopped them midway. ‘When our own coin is bogus, who are 
we to blame others?’ 

Ramesh stood helpless for the whole time, unmoved and 
expressionless. His life had turned upside down in matter of few 
moments. His own actions had disgraced him. Grasping the legs of 
Suryadev, he started crying, ‘I am sorry, Sarpanchji—I am sorry—I 
betrayed you—I apologise before you, Sarpanchji—please forgive your 
son-in-law.’ 

‘Look at this man!’ said the disgraced sarpanch, pushing him 
towards the ground. ‘He still has the guts to stand before us. He still has 
the guts to call me father-in-law. Ramesh! What are you? You should 
have hanged yourself by now. You have disgraced the most powerful 
community of kings. You made us look like beggars today. What a 
shame! You have dishonoured everyone in our society. I want you out 
from our Thakurpur. I want you away from my brave thakurs! I want 
you dead and I want you to rot in hell. Take him away from my sight, or 
I am going to kill him!’ 

‘Please—please, Sarpanchji, decide whatever—if you want to hang 
me, please hang me, but please—please forgive me—please forgive me’, 
he said tearfully. 

‘I’m not going to decide anything, you criminal! You should have 
died in your mother’s womb itself! The great village of Thakurpur 
will decide your ugly fate. I am going for Char Dham Yatra early in the 
morning to wash away my sins—a great sin which I have committed by 
mistake. A thief has discredited us in the history of thakurs. Now our 
descendants will spit on us for believing in a burglar. I can’t look at your 
face anymore.’ 

Watching their sarpanch leave, the furious villagers stepped towards 
Ramesh. Ramesh tried to run, but it was too late for him. The crowd 
had already decided. They turned him bald, and his moustaches were 
knocked off. He was mounted on a lame donkey, and his face was painted 
black. They spat on him, stripped him off his clothes and wrote ‘I am 
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a thief’ on his chest. His donkey was shooed away and nobody stopped 
pelting him with stones until he disappeared from their sight. Ramesh 
was stripped off his honour of being a thakur, and he was excluded from 
his society. 

The donkey discarded him wherever he fell on the bumpy road. His 
naked body showed little signs of life. Ramesh was dead; he had lost 
everything in one single day: his love, his people, his soul and, above all, 
a thakur’s respect. 
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Six 


The Revival 


L ying down in the mud as if he were a dead animal, Ramesh was 
waiting to get eaten by wild animals so that his pain could end. His 
hands and legs twitched, and his chest rose up, filled with some air, 
to confirm that he was alive. Ramesh had become a literary pirate. It was 
alright to steal from a commoner, but it was a sin to lay your hands in 
the king’s bedroom. He had stolen from the greatest man in the history 
of literature, and even Shakespeare would not have spared him for this. 
Yet Ramesh was breathing, not because his will power was strong but 
because his destiny saw a sudden transformation in him. The thakurs 
of Thakurpur were not aware of the relevance of literature, not even of 
cheap country literature; it was a mere past time for them. None of the 
men in Thakurpur or Panditgaon had any idea who Shakespeare was— 
an immortal to Lord Byron, if not to all the British. For corrupting a 
great piece of work, Lord Byron would have torn Ramesh apart but he 
chose to penalize the whole Thakurpur along with the sarpanch, for the 
sarpanch was the main culprit whom he once called a friend. 

If William Shakespeare had not written a brilliant piece of literature 
and Ramesh Chauhan had not been a manipulative liar, Suryadev Singh 
Negi would not have been an ignorant believer, Lord Byron would not 
have been made the main visitor, the sarpanch of Panditgaon would not 
have ridiculed the sarpanch of Thakurpur and the thakur crowd would 
not have gone berserk, then Ramesh would have been living the same 
ludicrous life his fate had chosen for him. 

Ramesh had been lying there for two days, unmoved and uneaten. 
Ramesh breathed heavily, his arms moved a little and his head jerked 
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when water was sprinkled on his face. He opened one eye, while the 
other remained stuck to his eyelids. 

‘Are you alright?’ a man asked Ramesh. 

‘Wh—at—what?’ 

‘Are you okay, Bhai?’ he asked again. 

‘You cannot write anything but tears; I hate you more than anyone 
in this world.’ Hearing Sita’s voice, Ramesh opened his other eye with a 
sudden jerk. He saw a man trying to say something to him. Tongue-tied 
with embarrassment, he whimpered, he yelled at himself, and then he 
fell silent for a long time. He had lost faith in himself, and an unknown 
man waking him up was the last thing he had expected. He pretended 
he was invisible, for an unknown man had seen him in a condition no 
one would ever wish for. He looked at the man for the last time and 
passed out wishing for death. 

*** 

It was a very bright morning Ramesh had seen after a very long time. 
He walked towards the undraped window of a small, but amiable, room 
and looked directly at the sun. He felt radiance in the air. The room 
where he had been all this time was inside the big barricaded house with 
a beautiful lawn, from where the picturesque mountains of Mussoorie 
could be viewed easily. He smiled, but then his whole face began to 
hurt. He stepped back and sat on the bed. He looked at a small mirror, 
hanging next to the bed, and fell apart. Besides the injuries, there was 
a big bald patch on his head, there were no moustaches to boast of and 
his eyes stung with guilt. Once again, he thought of his destruction, but 
then he felt certain calmness. 

He found himself wearing a beautiful white dhoti and a kurta 
decorated with golden lace. ‘Maybe my head is in hell and the rest got 
heaven—this is my solace’, he thought. But he realised that he was on 
earth, in a place alien to him. He wept and slapped himself. ‘I don’t 
deserve such clothes, I don’t deserve such roof, I don’t deserve a life—I 
deserve nothing but death.’ He grabbed a small dagger lying on the 
table, but before he could pierce it inside his heart, a strong hand pushed 
Ramesh and the dagger fell to the ground. 

‘What are you doing, Bhai Sahib? This is not what I’ve saved your life 
for. What is the hurry to take your life? This is the second time I’ve saved 
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you. Why are you so persistent? Even in your sleep you were talking of 
death—what is the matter, Bhai?’ 

‘Who are you and why do you want to save me?’ said Ramesh, his 
eyes reddening, ‘you know nothing about my past—you know nothing 
about what I’ve done. I’ve no right to live! I’ve disgraced my community 
forever—let me die, whoever you are—’ 

‘No, Bhai Sahib, you’ve no right to take your life. It takes many 
thousand years to get the life of a human being and you want to end 
it so easily. It is visible from your condition that something bad has 
happened to you, but nothing is sacred enough to give our life for and 
nothing is too profane to take life for. Please, believe me. Everything is 
going to be alright. Just tell me what happened with you; maybe I can 
help you, or at least I can help you in diverting your pain.’ 

‘Nobody can help me anymore. Death is the only option left for me— 
you cannot help me—and don’t try to help me at all, whoever you are—’ 

‘My name is Suresh Na—’ 

‘I don’t want to know who you are. Just don’t help me anymore. I 
don’t want any of your assistance. Please—please, I beg you. Let me go. 
I don’t belong in such a beautiful place—I want to rot in hell; just show 
me the way to it, but please don’t try to help me, please—please—for 
god’s sake.’ Ramesh insisted, but the man had no intention of giving in 
to Ramesh’s death wish. 

‘Dear friend, where would you go? I found you in a condition much 
worse than a corpse—your blood was dried up, you were devoid of any 
clothes, there were stone pellets stuck in your face. It took me two weeks 
to wake you up, but you don’t seem considerate enough of God who sent 
me there at the right moment. I know you have a very, very sad story to 
tell, but who hasn’t. There is a lot of potential inside you; it’s a miracle 
that you woke up again. God wants something from you—something 
exceptional. Please tell me what happened that brought this upon you.’ 

‘You are a good but an annoying person, friend! Why are you so 
determined? You could go to prison for helping me, my friend, please let 
me go. I don’t want any bad thing happening to you. I’m going now and 
please don’t follow me!’ Ramesh struggled to walk towards the door, but 
Suresh helped him before he could fall. 

Finally, Ramesh obliged and uttered sadly, ‘You are a very stubborn 
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person, Bhai. You are an angel forcing a devil to stay with you. You know 
nothing about me. I’ve Ram in my name, and I’ve done the work of 
Raavan. I’ve disgraced the whole Thakurpur and the whole bunch of 
thakurs—everybody wants me to die—’ 

‘Ar—are you Ramesh of Thakurpur?’ 

‘Haan Bhai, and now you also know the first half of my story...I 
think everybody in every village knows the story—a story of a man who 
dreamt too much but had no grit to prove himself. Men like me are no 
horses, but donkeys of the race. We are bound to lose everything and 
get nothing. So now you know me, and now you must want to bid me 
goodbye forever, because I might blemish your position.’ 

‘Ramesh Bhai, no, never! Though I know everything about you, 
I still think what happened with you was unfair. A play is not worth 
ruining a person’s life, even if it were Shakespeare—I know he’s Lord 
Jesus to many Englishmen. Everybody in life is surviving as if life is 
some competition, but nobody is living it the right way, and this is 
the reason for the downfall of harmony. One day, everyone has to die, 
Ramesh Bhai, so why fight over petty things. I despised the British men 
in our country, but then this British home resurrected me. There are no 
bad men or good men; there is always a bad time or good time; you have 
endured the bad moments of life, and now it’s the time for a change. 
God is asking for a greater good from you, so dedicate yourself for that 
one act you can feel proud of.’ 

Tears rolled down Ramesh’s eyes and he said, ‘Eve never seen a man 
like you. So learned, yet so compassionate. Who are you, great man?’ 

‘I am no learned man; it’s the books I have been reading since the 
last two years in Sir Hardy’s Library. I work for Mr Thomas Hardy, the 
owner of this house. I am only a servant, but he treats every individual 
as an equal. But you don’t worry anymore; life is better when it is simple. 
You should stay here, and believe me, there are no hurdles of classes 
here. This house respects freedom of expression, and Sir Hardy believes 
that creativity comes to the surface when you labour in freedom. He 
says never take time for granted, for it always seems less when it is no 
more available.’ 

‘I am impressed, Bhai. What is your last name? Which village are you 
from? How did you end up here?’ 
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‘My name is Suresh Nautiyal, from Panditgaon—’ 

‘Panditgaon—Nautiyal.’ 

‘Yes, Bhaiji!’ Suresh hugged him tightly, and Ramesh, although 
unprepared for such an answer, embraced Suresh with his damaged 
arms. 

‘I—I owe you my life, Suresh. Thank you. But, I want to know more 
about your life. What is your story? Why did you leave Panditgaon?’ 

For the first time, his face grew thin because of sad memories. ‘I 
hated thakurs, as you know everybody does in Panditgaon. I had never 
missed an opportunity to demean them. But I was not a bad person; I 
worked hard for my living and kept myself away from alcohol, so I had 
always been against the bar at our borders, where a thakur had never 
been a thakur and a pandit had never behaved like a pandit. They all 
became one—total drunkards who didn’t have respect for anyone. I 
tried to overlook it but couldn’t, so one day, I warned the pandits of my 
village not to indulge or else I would complain to sarpanchji, but they 
ignored me and made fun of me, so I decided to go to sarpanchji—’ 

‘Why are you against alcohol—it’s the only bar in the whole Tehri 
Riyasat. The Englishmen also do it, quite proudly,’ Ramesh asked with 
guilty eyes; his body wanted a lot of liquor at that time to forget the 
memories creeping again and again inside his mind. 

‘Ramesh Bhai, after consuming alcohol, many people of Panditgaon 
indulged in deeds unbearable to me: they teased women, they burnt 
places, they urinated here and there, and sometimes, they had even 
beaten people so severely that they would have died if proper treatment 
were not arranged at the right time. Liquor corrupts the mind and makes 
a sane person insane.’ 

Ramesh felt ashamed for he had been in many fights with the pandits 
during those alcohol-induced disputes. ‘I am sorry, Suresh Bhai, but I 
won’t touch liquor ever in my life again. You have woken me up from 
a very deep sleep. It’s a selfish act of indulgence where I have lost my 
dignity, and I promise, I’m going to live my life to create better things 
for people.’ 

‘That’s the way, Ramesh Bhai, that’s the way.’ 

‘But what happened after you complained to your sarpanch? Did he 
do something?’ 
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‘The sarpanch, only fond of good news, never believed my 
explanations, and these bootlickers never forgot to flood him with 
methods of dishonouring the thakur clan which made him extremely 
happy—as you know, it’s the same everywhere—’ 

‘Yes, I know. The same happens in Thakurpur too, but we have 
to bring in a change in our thinking; we’ve to think from inside our 
souls—enough is enough!’ From a man who served no useful purpose, 
Ramesh turned into an illuminated man who wanted to flutter his 
wings high in the sky. Freeing himself from negativity, he expressed 
his gratitude to the wise and friendly pandit. ‘Thank you, Suresh, for 
everything, but I insist, please complete your story, my friend. What 
happened afterwards?’ 

‘They all accused me of stealing something—I still did not know 
what I’ve stolen from their houses. They cut my hair at the back—the 
pride of Brahmins. Then, after beating me up, they threw me out in the 
jungle.’ 

‘Ah, such a shame! Good people like you should not have been treated 
like this. You are a brave man, Suresh.’ 

‘I’m just doing my job, Ramesh Bhai.’ 

‘Who revived you?’ 

‘Sir Hardy’s daughter, a princess of this house, who not only saved 
my life but also gave me a place to live and a job in her house. I would 
like you to ask for a job from her. She is a great lady. Sir Hardy also owns 
the famous Dehra Theatre, do you know about it? You could always ask 
for a writing job. You have knowledge of theatre—’ 

‘My friend, please, you are giving me so many opportunities at one 
time. I’m not a good man like you. I did such wrong that even English 
people would not take me into their businesses. I just want to—’ 

‘Don’t worry, I’ll talk to Juliet Madam. She is a very sweet and gentle 
lady. She likes people of artistic nature and her father never doubts her 
decisions. She is an assistant writer in Dehra Theatre. I just want your 
affirmation—just say yes, my friend!’ 

‘Juliet Madam, is this the name of the lady!’ 

‘Yes, yes. The outsiders know her by the name of Juliet Hardy.’ 

‘Brother, why are you helping me so much? Don’t you know I’m a 
thakur—a real enemy of your brotherhood.’ 
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‘No, my friend, we are not enemies. We have just created these 
differences for our petty profits. My own community discarded me for 
the sake of their own pleasure and my truthfulness never mattered to 
them. I want you to forget this enmity. Let’s shake hands and start a new 
life of hope, happiness and creativity. Remember, a wise person knows 
how to utilize time, a fool always spoils it for everybody.’ 

‘I’ve never been an intensely loyal person to my community. I just 
faked everything by flaunting a moustache, and my friends called 
me a real thakur. I just did it to please the sarpanch who was also the 
father of my bride. I wasted too much time in the bar. I had nothing of 
substance. I was never a real man, because a genuine man looks much 
higher than the silly and selfish pursuits of thakurs and pandits. It’s you, 
my friend. You are a real man! We are just passing time in hatred, false 
pleasure, enmity and pleasing English babus. I understood one thing 
today: everyone is equal, and we don’t have to beg or please someone to 
live. Thank you again, my friend. Today is my reincarnation. I know for 
what purpose I’ve come into this world. I’m here to write good things, 
I’m here to entertain unhappy people and I’m here to inspire the world. I 
will live, my friend, and I will toil as if it’s my first day of the work every 
day. I will until I’ve written that one good script for the people.’ 

‘Thank you, Ramesh, for believing in my words. You’re already a 
man of letters. I’ll speak to Juliet madam for you. I’m sure a talent such 
as yours would grace the Hardy’s Mansion or the Dehra Theatre.’ 

‘Thank you, Suresh. It’s your motivation and confidence in me, my 
friend, which brought me from dead. I promise, your efforts and my life 
will not go in vain.’ 

Ramesh and Suresh, separated by people who believed in class system, 
became great friends for a long time to come. 

*** 

Thomas Hardy owned a large mansion in the outskirts of Dehra 
where he lived with his only daughter, Juliet Hardy. There were hardly 
any big mansions in the neighbourhood; small huts of villagers who 
worked at the mansion surrounded it in every direction. Very few people 
were allotted quarters attached to the mansion, and Suresh was one of 
them. It was one of the few places where a helper loved to work, and 
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whenever an opportunity opened up, there was a huge waiting line for 
even the most trivial of the works. 

The Hardys always called their servants ‘actors’ and treated them 
warmly. Thomas Hardy, a very proficient man, exchanged and discussed 
ideas with every worker of his house, making them feel like a part of the 
family. Consoling a new maid who was afraid of Englishmen, he had 
said, ‘Just think that you are playing the role of a maid in a play, and I’m 
just another actor playing your boss. It means we are of the same worth, 
and you don’t have to be afraid of anyone in this house, which you can 
also consider as a mini-theatre.’ 

Thomas Hardy and his daughter were the only two inhabitants of the 
huge mansion, and still, it was a place full of life and energy. In the house, 
the discussion never diverted away from creativity, and everybody from 
the maid to the gardener of the house participated in it. There were 
no particular rules in Hardy’s mansion, which gave complete freedom 
of thought to the workers. No one ever thought of quitting their jobs 
unless they were dismissed from it, which never happened in the house 
of artists for the selection of workers was done with utmost attention 
by Thomas Hardy and his daughter. Inside the lawn, once a week in 
the evening, a creative presentation was given by everyone in the house 
around a bonfire, in the presence of Thomas Hardy. Thomas Hardy 
always instructed his workers, ‘Create something freely and don’t worry 
about the limitations of it. I’m always there for you, but be truthful to 
yourself because the best talent a person has is the gift of being original. 
No two people can be similar in this department even if they had lived 
lives identical to each other. Creativity is that perspective of mind which 
can only be acquired by breaking down complicated things into simple 
matters of life, but it deviates from a person who underestimates the 
power of being simple—Simplicity is an angel, if not god, in creative 
work. 

Though it was never easy for him to make his workers understand 
the inherent characteristic of creative work, he definitely knew how to 
provide intensity to a container called human mind, an ordinary thing 
for the village people who used it only for what they were assigned to 
do. 

Thomas Hardy was a man of methods; he believed in practice 
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more than theory, and as a man of theatre, he took creative work very 
seriously. ‘Creativity is everywhere and anybody can create’, he would 
say. Always looking for new ideas for plays, he thought he might get one 
from his staff, but their creativity was very basic, though good in their 
own way. He was looking for new writers for his theatre, because he 
was tired of playing Shakespeare all the time. Though the Englishmen 
were not very fond of Thomas Hardy, who treated his servants like his 
family, they cherished his theatre very much, and this was the reason he 
was not barred from the English society of Dehra. But Thomas Hardy 
remained obstinate towards his compatriots—not only did he want to 
chuck overused plays of Shakespeare, his country’s favourite, but he also 
wanted to show the London men that an ordinary man of no background 
can create wonders with a pen if given an opportunity. 

Both father and daughter were down to earth and believed an idea 
could come from any mind at any place at any point of time. ‘Creativity 
is no servant to only Englishmen’, suggested Juliet, when her father was 
sipping his afternoon tea, Took at the Indian novels like Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, the greatest epics of all time. Even Shakespeare wouldn’t 
deny the brilliance of it. He would have never missed a chance to 
study it and would have created many more great plays with its mere 
inspiration.’ 

‘I agree, my dear, but when crushed by power, creativity loses its 
beauty—availability matters a great deal in creative writing. You just 
cannot create in your head and show it to the world. First rule for creative 
people: Write it down, may be it will not come again.’ 

Unlike many Englishmen, Thomas Hardy was one man who had 
always been very serious about writers and their profession, but unable 
to find a true voice in Dehra, he produced the same set of drama 
repeatedly every other Sunday evening in his theatre. 

Thomas Hardy was a flexible man, but in matters of the craft, he 
seldom allowed any nuisance. After accumulating more than necessary 
fat over the years, his gait turned slow but he never used a stick. Some 
people whispered that happiness made him fat, while some blamed his 
drinking and eating habits for it. Some even blamed Juliet for spoiling 
the old man, but he always answered, ‘If Juliet is there, I would never 
care about gaining weight, but I might get worried, if I lost some.’ 
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In her early twenties, Juliet took care of her father like a mother. 
Though being at a vulnerable age, she was a very mature girl. 

Juliet Hardy, displaying effortless beauty and simplicity, was a kind 
woman who could prepare food with utmost ease—a rare feat among 
rich and young English women. She was a theatre enthusiast like her 
father. She had entered into a nubile age and had to marry someone 
before she lost her beauty with her age. Juliet never cared for what was 
outside the soul; she believed in what was inside, just like her father, but 
her father, though he never looked much concerned when sober, always 
sought the best options for his daughter’s marriage. 

*** 

Finally, after being in Suresh’s quarters for nearly a month, Ramesh 
decided to stay there if the owners granted him even the smallest job. He 
had recovered well in Suresh’s company. He entered the Hardys’ house 
for the first time, and merely taking a look at the entrance door had 
scared Ramesh. He had never given a serious thought of dealing with 
people living in such huge houses. From the outside door to the rear end 
of the house, the floor was covered with creamy-white tiles. Ramesh and 
Suresh were told to sit in a waiting room until Miss Juliet Hardy arrived. 
The large drawing room with very high ceilings was a museum of fine 
arts where antiques and paintings—all from Fondon, or maybe they 
were French—were hung all around the walls and empty spaces, and 
attached was a library with it that gave off a distinctive smell of books. 
The fumes of a hungry artist emanated from every corner of the room. It 
had great furniture which was not ostentatious at all. kike the enormous 
locked doors on either side of the lobby, there were many full-length 
windows facing the garden in the drawing room, over which curtains 
were hung. There was a pendulum clock, a fine English architecture, 
swinging freely under the influence of gravity, to show the time rarely 
looked upon, and the crystal lamps, hanging from the wall, as new as 
ever, suggested that they too were used rarely in the house, but the dusty, 
burning bulbs remained the most celebrated and the most-used objects 
in the house. There was a keyboard instrument lying on the corner of 
the wall, and Ramesh stared at it for a very long time. 

‘That is called a piano’, said Juliet, walking out of the library, ‘it’s a 
musical instrument.’ 
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For a fragment of a moment, he thought it was Sita. Getting up 
abruptly, he turned his head towards the door, and he saw an English 
lady so fair with straight and bouncy gilded hair. She wore a long white 
dress, which covered her hands and legs. She was wearing laced black 
boots and her serene body language distinguished her elegance. Juliet 
mesmerised him; he thought some angel had fallen from the sky. Ramesh 
stood there watching her with his mouth open, while Suresh greeted the 
lady. ‘A very good day, madamji.’ 

‘How are you, guruji?’ said Juliet, smiling and gesturing them 
to sit down again. ‘I am a bit busy today, so we will do the recitals 
tomorrow.’ 

‘It’s okay, madamji, whenever you say’, said Suresh, nodding. 

Suresh recited and taught Hindu mantras and scriptures to Juliet. 
She was a devoted lady, already well versed in French, Italian and could 
speak Hindi, too, in bits and pieces. 

‘Madamji, I need a favour’, said Suresh, bowing before her, while 
Ramesh stood there like a statue. 

‘Yes, guruji. Tell me what do you want?’ 

‘This is Ram—’ Suresh pulled Ramesh’s kurta, ‘—Ramesh, give your 
regards to madam ji.’ 

Ramesh came to his senses. ‘Namaskar, madamji!’ 

‘Nama—aastey’, said Juliet, ‘sit down, please.’ 

‘Madamji, this is my friend Ramesh. He wants a job in your house. 
He is a good man. He will do anything in the house or—may be in the 
theatre’, Suresh asked her in a low voice. 

‘I can’t say anything, guruji. I would have to discuss this with my 
father, and we already have a full staff’, said Juliet, looking at Ramesh’s 
sad face, ‘what can he do?’ 

‘He can do everything. Just order him whatever—he wants to be a 
writer!’ 

‘Let him come again after one or two weeks, then I can tell you, 
guruji.’ 

‘He doesn’t have time, madamji, but if you allow, I want to tell you 
a story.’ 

‘Yes, why not, guruji. What is this all about?’ 

Suresh gave a detailed account of Ramesh’s misfortunes, while 
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Ramesh kept thinking of Sita whenever he caught a glimpse of Juliet. He 
lost touch with reality for a while. 

‘Ramesh!’ 

His random thoughts went into oblivion when he heard the voice 
again. 

‘Yes, madamji,’ Ramesh replied, his eyes full of guilt and 
embarrassment. 

‘I heard what you have faced, and I am sorry for what happened to 
you.’ 

‘No, madam, why would you’, Ramesh’s face reddened with shame, 
‘I would have died if Suresh had not saved me. I’m just here to work— 
whatever work—I can even wash toilets. I want to punish myself, 
madamji. I want to go through every punishment made in this world. 
Give me the most degrading work in the world and I will do it. I am a 
contemptible man. I should be scorned till death.’ 

Ramesh had tears in his eyes, and Suresh consoled him. 

‘Ramesh, you should be brave. There are many things in the world 
that you can do, but I want you to prove everybody wrong. Try to become 
a real writer. Those people overreacted in your case. I think it should 
never be made such an issue and you have already faced tremendous 
punishment for it. You should write, because you already have a taste of 
literature, and you can do it’, said Juliet. 

‘What, madam—no madam—I don’t think I have a writer in me—I 
just stole from him—he was an Englishman’, Ramesh said, unable to 
recollect any thoughts of the play he copied from. 

‘Shakespeare! Just think, if you can copy from the greatest dramatist 
of all times, what potential you have if you write one of your own. Yes, 
you have experience and you have a flair for it. Took at your face; they 
took everything from you, even your identity, and you are not interested 
in proving them wrong!’ 

Suddenly, Ramesh realized that he did not own the trademark thakur 
moustache and had a bald head, a symbol for a man whose parents had 
died. He wanted to prove everyone wrong, but he had no resources for 
it. ‘Madamji, though I owned a theatre in my village, I never wrote 
anything before. I copied every bit from Shakespeare. I am just a stupid 
person. I know nothing about drama. I am just a thief. I couldn’t even 
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think of writing without any help. It is easy to imitate, but not an easy 
task to create.’ 

‘Suresh told me everything,’ said Juliet, ‘I will help you. But listen 
to your own words, Ramesh. You are already a writer; you just have to 
write down your thoughts as they occur to you and you will improve 
with time—“Shakespeare was nothing until he became Shakespeare”.’ 

Ramesh understood most of the words of the English lady, for she 
spoke very slowly. Suresh was happy, as he knew that his madam had 
accepted his friend. ‘Yes, Ramesh, madamji is a very great lady—’ 

‘Come on, guruji. Don’t call me great. I haven’t done anything.’ 

‘Madam, you are my saviour. I owe my life to you, and you are really 
a very great woman—’ 

‘But you are my teacher, Suresh, and teachers are not supposed to say 
such words for their students.’ 

‘Okay madamji, I won’t say anything.’ 

‘That’s like a good teacher. Now, Ramesh, what is your decision?’ 

Ramesh could not believe that an English woman could be so 
generous. He had always heard cruel stories about them in the village, 
but she was a devi for Ramesh. ‘Wha—what can I say, madamji?’ 

‘So, yes it is! Ram—may I call you Ram,’ said Juliet, her eyes shining 
as she took interest in Ramesh after hearing his strange story. ‘Ramesh 
is quite long, and Ramji is the great hero of Ramayana. I want you to 
become a hero in your life, not succumb to problems so easily.’ 

Ramesh could not believe his fate. Though he had done nothing in 
his life, someone was convincing him that he could become a Ram, a 
true hero. He did not have the slightest indication of what his fate was 
trying to tell him. He was getting an opportunity of his lifetime. He 
wanted to touch the feet of the devi, but he did not want to offend the 
young lady; he just closed his eyes and folded his hands, and listened to 
her like a believer, a man listening to the goddess of literature. 

‘Ram, you need not worry at all. I will teach you everything about 
play writing. We have a theatre in Dehra, and I would like you to write 
for it one day. You have a pure heart and a great writer resides in you— 
you just have to start believing in yourself’, Juliet said, relying on a 
man who was considered nothing in his community and whom she had 
known for less than an hour. 
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‘Madamji, I can’t believe that this is happening to a liar like me! First 
I found a best friend from nowhere, and now a lady from the temple of 
literature is guiding me in my life.’ 

‘Now, stop blaming yourself all the time. This is not good for you. 
I believe that “no human is too superior that we worship him and no 
human is too inferior that we leave him in the lurch”.’ 

‘You are no ordinary woman, madamji!’ 

‘Now stop praising me, and I don’t want you to call me madam. Call 
me Juliet.’ 

‘No madam, I can’t, madamji.’ 

‘What is the problem with you all? First Suresh refused, and now you 
are also saying the same thing. Do you know in England we call each 
other by their names, no matter what the age. It’s the way of identifying 
each other easily. If you want to work with me, you have to take my 
name, Ram.’ 

‘I don’t know what happens in England, madamji, but in our village, 
we can’t take names of our elders or gurus. It’s a sin.’ 

‘Okay, Ram, for the time being, you may call me madam or madamji, 
but sooner or later you will have to say my name. Don’t forget, I am 
quite younger to you.’ 

‘Okay, madamji, I will try.’ 

‘I’ve to go—I’ve to study a play. But start writing the play, Ram, and I 
promise you, one day, it will be performed in Dehra Theatre.’ 

‘Madamji, thank you for reviving my faith. You have shown me a 
way which I could not have found without you. I am going to write, not 
to prove anything to anybody, but to tell a story to the world they have 
never heard before.’ 

Juliet had never liked anyone in such a short span of time. She gave 
Ramesh a smile and went back to the library. Ramesh hugged Suresh 
and thanked him for creating such a great opportunity. Ramesh had 
found a great friend in Suresh, and with his help, he had found a great 
mentor in Juliet. 
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H ardy’s mansion was a great place for creativity. Juliet emerged as a 
true guide to Ramesh; she got engrossed in Ramesh so much that 
she missed nearly every weekly session with her father and the 
staff. Her father was worried, but she convinced him that she was doing 
great work that he would cherish in the end. She kept Ramesh away 
from her father’s sight—she wanted him to meet her father once he was 
ready with his first original creation. Juliet inspired Ramesh, and soon 
he wrote down his first random poetry in praise of the girl who instilled 
creativeness in him: A Girl Who Brought the Pirates Down. 

A girl stood in the lawns, alone she moans; 

Why the sky is not green, why the god is not mean. 

Why the earth is round, why the bell makes sound. 

Why the water is blue, how a man gets a flu. 

Why the air can’t look, why food needs a cook. 

Everyone looks sad, for things are pretty bad. 

But when the sun appears, everyone cheers. 

But when the seeds are sown, plants are grown. 

But when the hope floats, it makes a boat. 

But when the nature calls, the eternity befalls. 

Everyone looks happy, for things are not that messy. 

And then the girl bethinks, life is what we make out of it. 
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And then the girl bethinks, life is what we dream out of it. 

And then she decides, in her brighter side: 

I’ll look after them, who have nothing and no one; 

I’ll show them life exists, where there is no sun; 

I’ll give them happiness, if they are sad and totally done. 

This is the life I choose, for the least that I can do. 

A girl stood in the lawns, getting wiser day by day. 

But the pirates heard every sound; they want to reach her ground. 

They just wanted a look, to observe the beautiful cook, 

Whose scent rose to them, leaving them in mayhem! 

The pirates forget to loot, and the whole world moots: 

Who was the girl who brought the pirates down? 

Though he was slow, Ramesh enjoyed the process of writing and as 
soon as he wrote his first poem, he recited it to Suresh who applauded 
his effort, but warned him against complacency, ‘This is a good start, 
Ramesh, but the best judge for you would be juliet madam, but better 
that you don’t take such writings to her; she is far better reader than 
what you have written to show her.’ 

‘Is this bad, my friend?’ asked Ramesh. 

‘No, it’s good, but it’s by no means to the standards of Dehra Theatre. 
She wants you to become a playwright—a significant one—not just 
a poet of a few lines here and there. For me, a basic reader, you have 
written a good poetry, but by no means, it suits anything what goes 
inside Dehra—the temple where writers and actors belong.’ 

‘Thank you, Suresh, I’m glad that you are my honest critic’, Ramesh 
said, hugging him for his fair verdict. 

‘I’m always there for you, my friend.’ Suresh had proved to be a good 
friend every time Ramesh wanted an opinion from him. 

Ramesh never showed the poem to juliet. He tore it the same evening 
he presented it to Suresh and decided that he would only show her the 
play that he could write directly from the heart with a soul of a real 
dramatist. Ramesh considered Juliet his goddess of inspiration and he 
admired her greatly. 
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‘You could fill life in a dead flower, madamji.’ Ramesh was not a 
fawner, but he had no words other than praise for his trusted counsellor. 
She made his complicated life simple and content. She taught him every 
basic thing about drama, about creativity, about literature and about the 
connoisseurs of the play. 

He once asked her, ‘Have you written any drama, madamji?’ She 
replied, ‘Though I have read numerous books on the craft of writing 
and I know the whole process, I have no idea what to write, because it 
is only a great thought that matters in creativity and there is nothing 
which is hitting my blank mind right now. So I can’t write a thing, Ram, 
but one day I’m going to write.’ 

It had been a surprise for Ramesh. He could not believe that a lady 
with such fine knowledge of literature was unable to create magic with 
a pen. ‘Madamji, you’ve talent, you’ve knowledge and you’ve unlimited 
resources; I doubt that you are unable to write anything—you are just not 
trying the idea.’ Ramesh grew wise with the change of his surroundings, 
but he never understood this one thing: why his Juliet madam could 
not write a simple play whereas a man of his stature with knowledge of 
a few books felt that he could write one. This single doubt bothered his 
mind continuously, and Juliet, aware of his anxiousness and concern for 
her, always answered his question. ‘I like it when you care for me, Ram, 
but originality is a different thing, and knowledge is another. It’s not 
only practice, but it’s the imagination that matters in a piece of fiction. 
These astounding thoughts could come from the strangest of places. 
You can always correct a book even if its grammar and vocabulary is 
unconventional, but you can’t buy an original idea unless one wants to 
sell it. Forget about me, Ram, how is your play coming along?’ 

‘It’s there, madamji, but I want to write it for your eyes, simple and 
concise, so it will take a while, but I am going to present it to you as soon 
it finishes, and I am going to make you proud.’ 

‘I know, Ram, I am so glad, and so happy for you, and now the big 
surprise for you.’ Juliet presented a rectangular box wrapped in colourful 
paper to Ramesh. ‘This is for you and please don’t deny it—you deserve it.’ 

‘Madamji, you’ve already given everything to me, so I cannot take it.’ 

‘I insist, Ramesh, it’s something I’ve chosen for you myself. It’s from 
your dear friend Juliet. Please take it. I’ve never given anything to anyone, 
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but you are one person who has changed my life, so please—please don’t 
turn it down’, Juliet said, her eyes waiting eagerly for his acceptance. 

Ramesh accepted the precious gift. Opening the box, he found a nib 
pen and a bottle of black ink inside. ‘Oh, madamji, it’s such a costly 
thing you’ve given to me. Thank you, madamji. Thank you very much. 
I’ve no words to thank you.’ 

Unable to take her eyes from his face, Juliet felt an upsurge of emotions. 
Fiddling with her hair, she asked Ramesh, ‘Ram, you’ve written a poem. 
Tell me about it. I want to hear it.’ 

‘No, madamji, I’ve not written anything. I’m just concentrating on 
the play right now’, said Ramesh, hiding his fear for writing an ordinary 
poetry. ‘Who told you?’ 

‘Of course, your friend Suresh,’ said Juliet. ‘Was it about me? Tell 
me, Ramji.’ Juliet blushed while Ramesh swelled in embarrassment. 
‘It was nothing, madamji; it was just bad writing, so I tore it the same 
evening.’ 

‘Oh Ramji,’ said Juliet, ‘you should have saved it—at least for me! 
Nobody denies anything to a girl in love. It was your first work. Oh, 
Ramji—my Ramji...’ 

‘What—what—madamji?’ Ramesh was aghast to hear a ‘my’ and ‘ji’ 
in his shortened name, and he turned deaf for a while. 

‘It’s you, Ramji, why did you do it? I want you to write a poem for— 
oh, did you like the gift?’ Juliet changed the topic when she saw Ramesh 
was devoid of any expression. 

‘Yes—yes, I love it,’ said Ramesh, still thinking about what his mentor 
had said. 

‘I loved your gift, madamji. I loved it very, very much,’ Ramesh 
exclaimed proudly. Entering a state of euphoria, Juliet weaved dreams 
of togetherness with Ramesh. She stepped closer to him, her face 
reddened, and she bit her lips, but she could not press them against his 
face. She wanted to embrace her love, but she ran back as her face started 
crimsoning brightly as she neared him. Ramesh, unsure of Juliet’s 
sudden high spirits, hoped that it was due to the visitor who was going 
to arrive the next morning to ask for Juliet’s hand in marriage—it been 
the most talked-about subject in Hardy’s mansion for a long time. 

*** 
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Frederick Williams loved Juliet since his childhood. He was the son 
of Mr Hardy’s friend in London, and he managed his father’s business 
there. Though Frederick seldom stayed in Dehra, whenever he arrived 
in town, he never missed to pay Juliet a visit. He desperately wanted to 
marry Juliet, but Juliet wanted to marry an artist, one who could create 
poetry for her every single day. 

‘I’m going to marry a person like you’, announced Juliet to her father, 
‘a man who knows theatre, a man who knows art, and a man who knows 
what poetry is.’ 

‘Frederick will become creative, Julie,’ said Mr Hardy, ‘he’s taking 
creative lessons in London very seriously.’ 

‘He’s not going to make it at all, papa.’ 

‘Why, Julie?’ 

‘Listen to this poem, papa: 

You are my steel, you are my brick. 

I am far away from you, I am such a prick. 

You own a house in India; I own a house in London. 

Let’s go somewhere else and own a new mansion. 

We would have a daughter, we would have sons. 

Daughter so beautiful and son with a gun—’ 

‘Please stop, Julie, haha.’ 

‘Papa, do you still want me to marry him?’ 

‘No, you better stay with me than going to his new mansion.’ 

Both of them burst into laughter, but Frederick Williams never lost 
hope in spite of so many refusals from Juliet. 

Well dressed, Frederick Williams arrived early in the morning at 
Hardy’s mansion. An average looking man with saggy features, he asked 
someone at the door in his nasal twang, ‘Where is Juniet? Tell her that 
Frenderick has arrived.’ 

‘Please wait in the hall, sir’, a maid replied, rushing towards Juliet’s 
room. There was a note on the door which read: ‘I’m not available today. 
Ask Frenderick to stop wasting his time, and look for a girl who really 
likes him.’ 
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The maid smiled and handed the note directly to Frederick. ‘How 
could she do thins to me? We have made sand canstles on beach—we 
have been hunsband and winfe since we were finve—onh, Juniet, I can’t 
linve without you—’ His nose was more involved in his emotions than 
his tongue. The maid controlled herself, but burst into laughter when Mr 
Williams left the hall. He met Ramesh at the entrance. Ramesh greeted 
the man, but Frederick Williams shouted at him. ‘How danre you! How 
danre she! How danre you!’ 

‘Is there any problem, sir?’ Ramesh said, unable to understand a 
word he spoke. 

‘Shunt up! Shunt up!’ 

Frederick Williams barged outside the gate; he mumbled the whole 
way which really surprised Ramesh—he had never seen an Englishman 
with so little manners. Frederick Williams was a good man, but he was 
not the man Juliet was looking for. After many refusals to numerous 
suitors, she had finally found Ramesh, but Ramesh never understood her 
gestures, and he had never loved anyone except Sita. It was becoming very 
hard for Juliet to take her eyes away from Ramesh who had developed a 
true writer’s radiance over the time. Apart from writing, Ramesh gave a 
hand to everybody in the house, be it in the kitchen or in the garden, and 
he always kept a smile on his face while doing somebody else’s chores; 
everyone liked his company in Hardy’s house. Juliet loved his dedication 
and affection for everyone, but she wanted him to recognize her love 
for him as well. Ramesh remained unaffected by her feelings, whereas 
the sudden changes in Juliet were visible to everyone in the house. Juliet 
had forgotten that she was a British lady, and she had fallen in love with 
an Indian man who had shown no indication of his love. Moreover, he 
was a man disgraced by his own society in a country enslaved by the 
British. He was a dependent of British government, though Ramesh had 
never known the difference, for such were the relations of Thakurpur 
and Panditgaon with the British residing in Dehra. 

Juliet craved for only one expression in his eyes, but she failed to 
bring it out—she saw respect instead of love in his eyes. Focussed and 
determined, Ramesh had an unshakeable belief of a genuine writer. He 
had promised himself that he would not keep a moustache just to prove 
that he was a thakur, he would respect a Brahmin like he respects a 
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thakur or an Englishman, he would write that one play for Juliet’s sake, 
and he would become worthy of his Sita—a woman he had loved his 
whole life. He wanted to show the world that a pandit could be a best 
friend to a thakur, and an English lady could become a true mentor to 
an Indian man. 

‘Madamji, I’ve completed my play’, said Ramesh nervously. 

‘Oh, Ram, that is great news. Oh my god, I can’t wait to know more 
about it—tell me, what is the play about?’ said Juliet, her dreamy eyes 
feeling proud. 

‘Yes, I will, madamji, but I—I’m worried’, said Ramesh, faltering in 
speech. 

‘About what, Ramji!’ Juliet sat close to him, her body touching him, 
while Ramesh, uncomfortable at her growing intimacy with him, shifted 
with very little movement, but reminding himself, again and again, of 
the cultural differences between the east and west, he fitted in with her 
every time. 

‘Tell me, Ramji,’ Juliet asked again. ‘What is the cause of your worry? 
Is it me?’ 

‘No—No, madamji, never. You are my angel, madamji.’ Ramesh 
hesitated for a moment. ‘I’m worried because—I am not a British man; 
I’m not even a thakur anymore—and by this time, my theatre would 
have been reduced to ashes, so sometimes I think what is the point of 
writing something when nobody will like it or want to read it, forget 
watching a play by an unwanted man like me—’ 

‘Why are you worried, Ramji? Your lov—fr—friend Juliet will always 
be with you. You’ve written your first play, now leave everything else to 
me. Nobody would dare to step on your play just because you’re not 
born in London. Trust me, I love you so much that—as a friend—I am 
going to ask my father—he likes new talent and he is going to love your 
writing. I will not let anyone ruin it for you, my Ram, I promise.’ 

Ramesh, lost in his own creation, never looked directly in her eyes 
which spoke of love all the time. Everything she said he thought was 
a custom in England, and he obliged before her. He only thought of 
his play, which he had written over a long period of time; he stopped 
counting after a year. He had full faith in Juliet, but he did not want 
to embarrass her by presenting a play which could degrade her dignity 
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among the English. 

‘Juliet madam, I know you are very confident about me, but I am 
still afraid—what if nobody likes my play? What if they do not want a 
villager’s play? What if it proves to be flimsy?’ 

‘You called me Juliet—say it once again, Ram. Please call me Juliet 
again.’ 

‘No—No, madam, I put madam after Juliet, I swear’, Ramesh 
answered in fear, forgetting all about his play. 

‘No, I’m happy, call me Juliet again, my Ram.’ 

‘I can’t. I can’t.’ 

‘Yes—yes—you can.’ 

‘Okay, madamji, but I’m not going to remove “ji” from your name— 
that is my humble request.’ 

‘I—I don’t care—just say it once.’ 

‘Yes—madam—yes—Juliet—ji.’ 

‘I love your voice when you call my name, Ramji. Now we are closer 
than ever, and believe me, you are going to win hearts, Ramji, like you 
took over mine. Just focus on the love you have given to me—the great 
love—er—the play—’ Juliet turned red, which had become a habit 
whenever she faced him. Ramesh was not an insensitive man, but he 
never thought that an English woman, as beautiful as Juliet, would 
ever fall for a man like him, and his eyes never wandered in any other 
direction, for his love for Sita was eternal. 

‘Yes, madam—er—Julietji.’ 

‘I am going to ask my father right now; just wait here. You have made 
everyone smile in this house, especially me, and now it’s time to let the 
Dehra Theatre smile for you.’ 

‘Thank you, Julietji. You are amazing; I like you very much.’ 

‘I love—like you, too, very much.’ 

Her heart pounding, her face blushing, she experienced heaven when 
a man whom she loved stated his liking for her for the first time, though 
he was just an ardent follower. She ran towards her father’s study. She 
had decided she would find a full house for Ram’s first play even if the 
whole London had to come down for it. She wanted her love to win his 
first battle where judgements and histories would be made by a cruel 
audience, which had always remained unmoved by the feelings of a 
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writer. She wanted him to become more famous than Shakespeare. She 
wanted everyone to respect him as a citizen of the world. She wanted to 
ask her father’s permission to marry him in an Indian way. She wanted 
to live with him anyhow and anywhere. She had never been happier in her 

life, and she was ready to sacrifice everything for him—her first love. 

*** 

Thomas Hardy, sitting in his reclining chair, was going through a 
book when Juliet brought Ramesh in the library. Fully absorbed in his 
literature, he did not notice them coming inside the room. Putting his 
legs over one another every now and then had created enough wrinkles 
in his trousers, but he was able to maintain the purity of his cream- 
coloured waistcoat worn over his white shirt, while his dark brown coat 
was flung over a chair occupied by his beige coloured hat. 

‘I’ve told you about a brilliant man, papa, here he is—Ram—Ramesh,’ 
Juliet said. 

‘Oh—Julie, when did you come?’ said Thomas Hardy in his heavy 
British accent. ‘Who is this young man with you?’ 

‘This is Ramesh, papa. Have you forgotten about him? I’ve told you 
many times.’ 

‘Yes—yes, Julie, where have you been, young man? You are one heck 
of a person. I’ve never seen Julie praising anybody so much. She’s always 
talking about you. She says you are a playwright!’ 

‘Sir—Sir!’ fumbled Ramesh. ‘No, sir—I mean—!’ 

Putting his book down, he wiped his spectacles to take a closer look 
at Ramesh; he looked surprised for a while. ‘Oh, you are an Indian. I 
thought your name was Ramsa—forget it, so what are you up to, young 
Indian man!’ 

‘Papa, he’s no ordinary Indian—he’s a magnificent one’, said Juliet, 
smiling. 

‘Yes, Julie, I know. So you are a writer—say something, young 
man.’ Mr Hardy, his body stuck in the chair, pulled himself up after 
considerable effort. 

‘Sir, I’m Ramesh and I’ve written a play—that is it, sir,’ said Ramesh, 
full of fear. 

‘No—he is more. He’s a great writer, and I believe in him. Though 
I’ve not read a line, I bet, papa, that the play he has written would be 
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better than many plays of your Shakesp—’ 

‘Julie, let the man speak for himself. Sit down, Ramesh’, Mr Hardy 
said, sitting on a more comfortable bench which supported his body 
weight, and Juliet sat close to her father, her eyes fixated on Ramesh and 
her hands tightly grabbing her father’s arms. 

‘Sir, your daughter is a great lady. She taught me everything. I’m just 
a misnomer for a writer,’ said Ramesh, sitting down on a chair. 

‘Both of you looked like great followers of each other, and it seems 
that you know her more than I do. Nobody is ready to become a critic 
for another. What are you up to, Ramesh?’ 

Mr Hardy smiled a bit. Juliet blushed a bit. Ramesh trembled a bit. 

‘Sir—sir—nothing—sir.’ 

‘I’m joking. She has high regards for you. She calls you nothing less 
than “Shakespeare”, a man for whom an Englishman would die, so you 
have to impress me, Ramesh.’ 

‘Sir—sir, she is an angel—’ 

‘Oh, Ram, please don’t do that.’ Juliet interrupted in between the 
conversation, but Ramesh defended himself. 

‘Sir, I’m not lying.’ 

‘I know my daughter is an angel, sir.’ 

Ramesh grew pale when Mr Hardy called him ‘sir’. ‘Yes—yes—sir.’ 

In spite of Shakespeare being his bread and butter, Thomas Hardy 
was not a big follower of him; he played him for the audience, for no 
one seemed interested in new writers and the tradition was followed 
in Dehra, as in London since the reign of Elizabeth I. He always gave a 
reasonable explanation for the elimination of Shakespearean plays from 
his theatre, but no one from the English community budged despite his 
eloquent speeches. 

Thomas Hardy did not despise Shakespeare, he just did not want to 
bore himself with one man all the time. But he was helpless. He had been 
playing only Shakespeare’s plays in his theatre since he stepped into the 
arena of theatrics, for it was very difficult to arrange an audience for any 
other play than Shakespeare’s. Ramesh was no Shakespeare, but Thomas 
Hardy had no interest in Shakespeare. Ramesh was not a school-made 
writer, but he had written something with true grit, inspiration and a 
creative mind. He had written a play on his own, a notable achievement 
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for an Indian who had spent his whole life in a village. 

Ramesh took a deep breath and started narrating the play to Thomas 
Hardy, who listened to every line carefully, and Juliet, filled with joy, 
had tears in her eyes. Though a short play, the play grabbed Mr Hardy’s 
attention instantly. He made a decision straightway. ‘You’ve written a nice 
drama, sir. This is something different—it’s short, but it’s humorous. I 
am going to play it in my theatre, and I will make an announcement 
this Sunday. Third week from now, it’s finally going to happen in Dehra. 
History is going to be made inside the Dehra Theatre. Get ready, Ramesh, 
and congratulations on your significant achievement.’ 

‘Thank you, sir! You liked my play—I can’t believe it—this is a 
wonderful day.’ 

‘Yes, mister, I loved your play—I didn’t know that Indians have 
such great sense of humour. You know it has become tedious for me to 
watch the same plays again and again. I’m bored. My actors are bored. 
Everybody wants Shakespeare, and new dramas have never been a hit 
among the English. Your play is a breath of fresh air. I am going to direct 
the play, but there is one thing I want to tell you—’ 

‘What is it, papa?’ Juliet asked nervously. 

‘I would not let Ramesh’s name out till the first performance. It is 
going to be by anonymous.’ 

‘Why—why, papa?’ Juliet cried again. 

‘Yes, sir, it is okay with me’, Ramesh said calmly. 

‘But not with me’, said Juliet quickly. 

‘Julie, look there are three things regarding the writer of the play. 
First, it’s written by an Indian; nobody is going to come to the theatre 
no matter how brilliantly the play has been written if they know it’s by 
an Indian. Secondly, no one knows him as he is a first-time playwright. 
Thirdly, as you said to me earlier, he was thrown out of his village 
because he copied Shakespeare. Julie, just think over it—what would an 
Englishman do if he discovered that the play he were watching is written 
by a man who stole his favourite Shakespeare once. These things will 
definitely going to affect the play’, said Mr Hardy, crossing his arms. 

‘Yes, I get it, but then how is he going to get his name back, papa?’ 

‘He will. Once the play gets the applause it needs, which I am sure 
is going to happen, I am going to reveal his name at the end of the play, 
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and Ramesh would get what he deserves.’ 

‘Thank you, papa! You’re the best papa in the world’, Juliet said, 
hugging her father quickly. 

‘Don’t thank me, Julie, thank Ramesh who has written such a 
humorous play in spite of his life’s tragedy. I’ve never met such a man 
in my life who dared to steal from Shakespeare and that too in front 
of an Englishman. You are something, Ramesh, and all the best. Don’t 
worry at all; your play is going to rock the boat of every Englishman. 
I’ve to hurry up now as I’ve to tell this great news to my theatre people 
that finally there is a new play for them to care for’, Thomas Hardy said, 
patting Ramesh on the back, and left the room. 

‘Thank you, sir!’ 

Mr Hardy left Ramesh to his wildest imagination which was 
interrupted only when Juliet kissed Ramesh’s cheek and hugged him 
tightly before running away towards her room. 
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Eight 


Three Gentlemen of Twelve Years 


am, I bought this suit for you, and I want you to wear this for 
your first show’, Juliet said, giving him a packet of clothes. 

JL V‘You’ll look nice in it.’ 

‘No—no, Julietji, I’m comfortable in my kurta-pajama’, said Ramesh 
innocently. ‘Can you believe it—it is fully sewn in Dehra. I bought it 
just for the opening night with the money I borrowed from Suresh. You 
know, Julietji, in Dehra, things are very costly. How do you afford to live 
here, in this place?’ 

‘Oh, Ram, why are you such a darling?’ said Juliet. ‘I will not force 
you to wear it. But, Ram ji, I want to see you in these clothes for once. 
Please wear them just for my sake, please, Ram!’ 

‘Sure, Julietji, I can die to see you smile—these are just clothes’, 
Ramesh said, taking the packet from her hands, ‘let’s see how your pupil 
looks in them.’ 

‘Why pupil? We are best friends for life, and who knows, one day 
we might end up marr—hurry up, I’m dying to see you, Ram’, Juliet 
changed the topic abruptly. 

‘Please wait outside, Julietji,’ said Ramesh shyly. ‘How will I change 
in front of you?’ 

‘Oh, Ramji,’ said Juliet, ‘I forgot. I’m waiting outside the room for 
you.’ 

‘Thank you, Julietji.’ 

‘Come soon, my dear.’ Juliet left the room and eagerly waited outside 
to see her English gentleman. 

‘It is not a very tough job to wear an Englishman’s clothes’, said 
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Ramesh to himself, donning each piece of the suit one by one. ‘Look 
at our dhoti, oh Shiv Shankar, what a task it is! That is why I prefer 
pyjama—so easy to wear. I should give her something, too. Yes, I’ll 
present a sari to madamji!’ 

Ramesh was ready in a few moments. ‘Shall I come, madamji?’ 

‘Of course, Ram—come out—I can’t wait any more,’ Juliet’s voice 
resonated in the air. 

Leaving his room, Ramesh looked at Juliet, who was pacing nervously. 
‘How do I look, Julietji?’ He said shyly. 

‘Oh, my goodness! Oh, Lord Jesus! How can a man look so handsome! 
Oh, I love you, my love!’ Juliet exclaimed. ‘I love you! I love you! I love 
you!’ 

As usual, Ramesh did not take heed to her excited expressions, for 
he was too busy feeling conscious in different attire. ‘Oh, I—I love the 
dress, Julietji. Such a good choice of yours, thank—thank you, Juliet— 
madamji’, Ramesh said, getting uncomfortable every moment. 

‘Let people see you, Ramji—my Ramji!’ Juliet grabbed his hand and 
ran towards whoever she saw around the house. ‘What do you say now? 
Doesn’t he look like a perfect gentleman? Isn’t he the perfect match for 
me?’ 

Everyone nodded and Ramesh, deaf to her exhilaration, followed 
her blindly wherever she went. Juliet paraded her love around the house 
until no living person was left to witness the wonder she had found in 
Ramesh. Finally, they reached the room where they initially were. 

‘May I take them off, Julietji,’ said Ramesh, soaked in perspiration. 
‘These are very good clothes, but they are quite tight for me. But they 
are very, very good clothes, madamji. And if you want, I can wear them 
forever—’ 

‘Oh, my Ramji, why don’t you say anything ever?’ said Juliet with 
endearment, ‘Always bearing everything because of me! You are such 
an angel. Please take the suit off, Ramji. Nothing is more precious than 
you, and I can live with you even if you wear kurta-pyjama your whole 
life. You are a very nice person, Ram.’ 

‘Thank you, madamji!’ Ramesh heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘I’m going so that you can change again, but get ready soon, Ramji— 
this will be the best evening of your life’, said Juliet, unable to take her 
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eyes from her gentleman. ‘But the last thing and the best thing—I want 
you to be my gentleman one day.’ 

‘What—Julietji?’ replied Ramesh, but Juliet had already left the room 
till then. 

*** 

In Dehra, Thomas Hardy owned a proscenium theatre with maximum 
seating arrangement inside the auditorium. There were balconies and 
boxes for prestigious guests, and the stage was always covered with 
red curtains. During the performance, the stage was illuminated with 
different types of lights for special effects needed in the play. It also had 
a large foyer adjacent to the auditorium for short get-togethers before 
and after the performances. 

Due to extensive promotion, the play had managed to gather enough 
audience that Mr Hardy was hoping for. With dexterity, his best of 
actors—all three of them from Dehra—had managed to practice the 
play on short notice. It was the writer ‘Anonymous’ that made theatre 
lovers curious about the play. There were many speculations: some 
thought it was a young writer from London, some thought a high- 
ranking official had written it, and some even believed that it was the 
first play written by Juliet Hardy, the daughter Thomas Hardy had kept 
behind the curtains for long. Some declared that the play would be a 
tragedy, then people heard that the play was a comedy, and then it was 
announced that it would be a tragicomedy drama. On the last day, to 
keep the stakes high, Thomas Hardy made an announcement: the play 
is what you want it to be. 

Apart from the rich English and Indian merchants who had paid to 
watch the dramatic work, many top-ranked officials of the British Raj 
and the royal family of the Riyasat were invited for the first show by 
Thomas Hardy. The theatre was filled to its capacity. Ramesh looked 
from backstage, shivering from top to bottom. It was his first original 
work for which there were witnesses from the east and the west. To his 
consternation, the sarpanch of Thakurpur and Panditgaon were also 
present in the hall. Seated in the back rows, their eyes were fixed on 
the stage as they had been watching Ramesh the whole time. Soon, 
the auditorium went dark and the focal point became the narrator—a 
versatile Englishman of theatrics. 
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‘Good evening, sirs and madams, and namaste to sahibs and 
memsahibs. Please don’t think that I am the writer of the play. I am 
here just to narrate a few points of the story—oh, god, I’ve such a small 
role—’, the narrator wiped his tears in jest, ‘but the play, as you know, 
Three Gentlemen of Twelve Years, written by an Anonymous, is actually 
written by a real person, and his name is—what is the hurry! Please wait 
for a while, my lovely audience. Until then, let me tell you more about 
the three gentlemen first.’ 

The audience laughed at the gesticulations of the narrator when he 
spoke brilliantly in his strong British accent, occasionally adding Indian 
accent to it. He bowed before the audience, and keeping his head high, 
he said, ‘A man of manners, the first one is Lord Mayer, a British lord 
and a wealthy merchant of eminent rank and position from London— 
“in love with the Beautiful Lady and the best friend of Vishnu Pratap 
Singh and Brahma Murari,” and the second one is a...’ 

The narrator made a ferocious face, and his eyes grew bold. 

‘—a Rajput warrior, a man who talks with his sword, Vishnu Pratap 
Singh is the prince of a small state and a wealthy man—“in love with the 
Beautiful Lady and the best friend of Lord Mayer and Brahma Murari.’” 
The narrator gave special emphasis to ‘the Beautiful Lady’, while he 
pulled a face when he repeated ‘the best friend of’. 

‘Listen my generous people inside the theatre, my dear audience, 
please pay close attention to what I’m saying—the play is about three 
best friends who don’t want to be the best man of each other at their 
marriages, and especially this last friend, a man who conducts marriages 
in the Hindu houses and the man with all the knowledge of the world.’ 

The narrator made a pondering face, and his eyes turned soft. 

‘Brahma Murari, a learned man and a scholar—“in love with the 
Beautiful Lady and a best friend of Lord Mayer and Vishnu Pratap 
Sigh”.’ 

The narrator paused for a moment, while every member of the 
audience looked at him with open eyes. 

‘I know, I know, you all want to know who this “Beautiful Lady” 
is. Who is that portrait of beauty adulated by everyone and for whom 
one could go to any extent to just watch her smile? And even the three 
gentlemen, our heroes, who are best friends, want her desperately’, the 
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narrator said with longing eyes, ‘I want an answer but only from my 
dear sirs. Madams, please shut your ears for a moment—It’s my humble 
request! Yes, sir, now you can continue, but quickly, and, only in a 
whisper, the ladies have such clear ears—hurry, sirs—’ 

The ladies inside the house expressed their happiness, while the 
gentlemen could not stop laughing at his histrionic gestures. Everybody 
had given in to the charm of the narrator. ‘All right, so nobody is telling 
me a thing. Not to worry, then I’m going—watch everything as the 
curtains are being raised! Bye-bye! My charming sirs and beautiful 
madams.’ 

The narrator disappeared as the curtains were raised. The first act 
began and a rejuvenating, happy and enthusiastic music started playing. 
The stage was divided into three sections. In each section, there stood 
the three protagonists of the play. Only one room was brightened, the 
other two were kept in dark. Lord Mayer’s bedroom was furnished with 
exquisite paintings. Dressed in his night robes, his face unwashed and 
hair unkempt, he parted the satin curtains of his windows and light 
entered his house and his face radiated with happiness. 

Lord Mayer: What do you think, lord? Are you worthy of her? You, the 
eminent merchant of London! Oi, no girl can refuse a Londoner like me! 
An English Merchant! I have English before my name, and I am a lord of 
London, a master who has authority, control and power over others. All 
of them come to me, bend before me and ask for money. I have enough 
money to have servants equal to a state. I can pamper a woman for as 
long as she likes. I am a handsome man in need of a beautiful woman, 
and she is beautiful enough to bear my children. No one in her state 
is more promising what I am. I have higher breeding in London, and 
I am the sole owner of a property big enough make the queen jealous. 
I have treasure enough to bend the rules, I have justice at my behest, 
I am a lawmaker and I am a contributor of the English treasury—the 
wealthiest kingdom in the world. I practice business, but I don’t lend 
money at unusual interests. I am a fair man with fair people, and I am 
unfair to those who don’t deserve it. 

Only a Lord has the right to choose a suitor for her in spite of him 
being an alien to her. I am one of the few who owns a merchant vessel, 
who owns a palatial house and one who has direct relations with the royal 
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court—I am the man with whom all women are dying to get married. 
I have high birth, high education, and high lifestyle, and I can easily 
entice a woman to marry me, even if she has little interest in me. How 
decent a man can be who knows how to woo a woman with manners, 
dignity and style? I am a lord, I am a merchant, I am a moneylender, and 
I am British. 

What am I thinking—what an insignificant thought! There is no 
way she can turn me down. She belongs to me. Yes, my beautiful lady, 
you belong to my heart. If I would ever write a book, it would be for you, 
about you! But my dear, I need no words to write it. If I would ever paint 
a picture, it would be for you, about you! But my dear, I need no colours 
for it. If I would ever sing a melody, it would be for you, about you! But 
my dear, I need no rhymes for it. 

Well, you may ask, ‘How is that possible?’ Then, I say, my dear, if there 
are sorrows, there are joys as well. My dear, if there are misfortunes, there 
are good fortunes as well. And I can do this, only because I’m deeply in 
love with you. I need no air to breath, I need no food to consume, and 
I need no water to swallow, for I just want your love in my veins. I’m 
not exaggerating, but such is the feeling of love. There is no denial of 
my love, and you should not deny it too. A man must say what is in 
his heart, and the day is not far when you will be my lady forever. I’m 
coming to you, my love! 

(The light faded in Lord Mayer’s room as it illuminated the second room on 
the stage. Bare chest, sweating with pride, Vishnu Pratap Singh was practising 
his sword alone in his arena which was full of lifeless statues all around. With a 
gleam in his eyes, he kept on twisting his moustache every now and then.) 

Vishnu Pratap Singh: And what are you—a fine swordsman! There is 
no sword that has ever touched you! There is no brave mortal who has 
enough guts to contest you! No eye could pierce her beauty when I am 
the one before her! A Warrior Prince! I am a Rajput, an Aryan; I need no 
introduction in a battlefield. I can cut heads of those whose eyes want 
to see her, I can win kingdoms for her, I can bring the most deserving 
beauty before her to prove that no one is as beautiful as she is, and I can 
prove to her that I’m the king of her dreams meant to be with her—and 
only her. What does a woman want? A man who can say to her that 
no woman is as beautiful as she is. What does a woman want? A man 
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who can provide her with all the wealth so that she can look beautiful 
even when old age strikes. What does a woman want? A man who can 
guard her so that she can feel safe among the most violent animals on 
the earth. And what does a woman like her want? She wants a man like 
me who can bring heaven on earth for just a smile on her face. Who can 
ever think of coming close to my position. I am as brave and noble as the 
greatest kings on this earth; I protect the people, I punish the wicked, I 
announce the law and I resolve disputes, and I am a Rajput who is the 
only qualified being to be the king of his people. I practice Raja dharma, 
the dharma of a ruler. Only a kshatriya has the right to kingship! I have 
the power of command, I have the mission to protect my people, and I 
guarantee them security to live freely. I sustain the divine order of the 
world by the punishments I give to those who deserve it. I am superior 
by birth, and I can order people. I am a king, I am a governor, I am a 
warrior, I am a soldier, and I am a karma yogi. You need not to wait for 
me, my beautiful lady; I’m coming soon to hold you in my arms. I just 
need your affirmation, and then the rest of the world will see how grand 
it is when a prince falls in love! 

(The last room lightened up and the room of the thakur darkened at the 
same time. Brahma Murari, his forehead soaked in fresh sandalwood paste, was 
seen wandering in his study surrounded by books and scriptures.) 

Brahma Murari: Who are you? A great pandit! You know all the known 
scriptures of Hinduism; there are no wise men better than you. She 
wants you, only you, who can be with her at the strangest and difficult 
of times when neither money nor power works. Only a wise man like me 
can survive in such wicked times. A priest! I am a Brahmin, a man of 
superior caste; I have mantras and I have meditation to purify the soul; 
I have knowledge and I have immense wisdom to purify the mind; and I 
have asanas and I have yoga to purify the body. I am the best candidate 
for a beauty such as her. No one can even come close to my immense 
knowledge. I make and distribute sanctified offerings and people bend 
before me, asking for it. I supervise every religious ritual, and executing 
it in my absence is a grave sin. Everybody touches my feet and I am 
meant to give blessings. No one can please God when I am not there as 
I have direct connection with God. I am in a position where I should 
be celebrated by all the lower castes. I teach and study the vedas, I offer 
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and officiate sacrifices, and I give and accept gifts of God, and only a 
Brahmin is next to God, or nearly God. I practice dharmashastra, the 
ideologies of life. Only a Brahmin can gain mastery in vedas and puranas 
and teach others about the holy books. I serve as the spiritual guide and 
teacher to princes and kings; I teach them dharma. I sustain the divine 
order of the world with my council. A king cannot make any decision 
without my advice. I am the master when the question is of ritual and of 
penance. I am superior by experience, and I can instruct people. I am a 
Brahmin, I am an acharya, and I am a scholar. I have all the knowledge 
of the world. She needs me more than anything else in the whole world. 
She will be happy to marry a near god like me. 

The curtains were lowered. There was a cry of approval in the crowd. 
When the curtains were raised again, the same three sections occupied 
the stage, but the settings were different for each block. The music was 
sad, sombre and unenthusiastic. The whole focus was on Lord Mayer’s 
dim-lighted space. Facing the sea, Lord Mayer stood on his ship. He was 
not young anymore. His face had wrinkles, and there was a gloom in 
the atmosphere. 

Lord Mayer: Oh, I am so far away from the beautiful lass, but for good. 
I don’t know about hours and I don’t know about days, I don’t know 
about months and I don’t know about years, and I don’t know about 
the measure of time since I’ve been away from her. I take my words 
back, for whatever I said many centuries ago were distorted words of 
youth. In truth, I’m not good enough for her for I have vices rarely 
acknowledged when I’m in public. I have a life monotonous enough to 
make a ship’s rotten log of wood disappear longing for company. I have 
character crude enough to make people laugh at me. I may have become 
insensible, but it’s for good. She needs a reasonable man of character. 
There are better men without frailties; they come clean, in crowd, and 
alone. She belongs to such a man: A courageous man of her own state. 
Let her belong to my handsome Rajput friend! Or to a wise man like 
pandit! Let them decide or let them toss. I am out of the contention. Am 
I better? No, no, no, my two friends are much better than me. Yes—yes, 
she is an Indian girl—why would she—I—like to marry me—her? She 
would never understand my etiquettes, my London life, and she would 
never go to my city with me. 
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There once was a man who leapt in the ocean for love, not of a girl, but 
love much deeper. A love where physical relationships don’t matter, a love 
greater than all major relationships given to us by nature, a love outside 
the ordinary, a love more than love, a love where sacrifices are made 
without selfishness. It’s a feeling called friendship, which no essence of 
time can fade, and if it’s true to heart, any sacrifice looks thimbleful as 
compared to the greater goods reaped by this great relationships among 
friends. 

So, O’ Ocean, I ask you, do you have any such friends for whom 
you could sacrifice your water and live with drought forever. O’ Ocean, 
please tell me if any ships want to sail if you don’t have enough body to 
accommodate them, and please do tell, if there is one single entity who 
could sacrifice willingly for you, just to make you feel happy forever. 
You don’t have friends like I do. Even though I am an Englishman, even 
though I am not a citizen of that country, even though many people 
of that country might not like me, even though many of my fellow 
countrymen would not be in favour of such a deep friendship with 
different origins, but I’ve two friends for whom everything, even nation, 
even religion, even family, even self, comes after friendship. So, it was 
my duty to sacrifice my love for the sake of my two great friends, and 
whoever had the luck would have definitely won her over, for both of 
them are perfect suitors for her, much perfect than I ever was. 

(The light dimmed as there were tears in Lord Mayer’s eyes. The 
battlefield, full of sombreness, was seen in the middle section where Vishnu 
Pratap Singh, his face soaked in blood, was surrounded by dead bodies; and 
standing over a pile of them, he was crying in agony and pain.) 

Vishnu Pratap Singh: What is this for? I stood in every battle, and I 
won every single one of them, and for what—blood! I was no good for 
her, because I knew only one sport—to draw the innocent’s blood. I am 
a coward in guise of a brave man; I kill people to survive. I can’t love 
anyone, and she can never be with a monster like me. She must have got 
what she deserved! She belonged to a gentleman like Lord Mayer, a man 
of status, loyalty, orderliness, cleanliness and manners, or a sage like 
pandit, an earthy man of books, knowledge and wisdom. 

O’ Mother Earth, I have seen enough bloodshed in one life time. 
I have killed enough for your sake. I have had numerous victories for 
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my land. I have sent all perpetrators back to their land, but O’ Mother 
Earth, what do I get from this? I’m fighting all the time, away from 
my beautiful land, my homeland. But, O’ Mother Earth, I am still very 
happy to remain away from that land where memories created for me 
were heavenly. O’ Mother Earth, I know that many people are fighting 
for you, but for what? You are just a piece of earth! I apologize for being 
so blunt, but what feelings do people have when they fight for you? It’s 
nothing; it’s just enmity, hatred, jealousy, and there is no love. It’s just 
fighting for you with a goal to secure tracts of land. Is it okay to kill 
people just for temporary happiness? Is it okay to make people lame 
because our great rulers wanted us to do so? Is it okay to strip people 
of the basic right called life? I don’t understand. I would have gone 
long back and left all wars and killings but for the king’s order and an 
oath I have taken that I would not visit our place of friendship till my 
mind tells me to do, for my heart has been dead since a long time. I’ve 
been away from the place for so many years, my mind has fallen by the 
wayside and the body does not allow me to fight for the great Mother 
Earth because it will all go in vain in the end. I apologize again, Mother 
Earth, for my caustic words, but this is a fact: You will gain one suitor 
after another and everyone is going to sprinkle vermillion of blood on 
your body. You will get married to one king after another and only the 
one who has the power to keep you will decide your future. Wealth 
grows power and you need the wealth which has blood written on it. I 
apologize again, Mother Earth, but you are just like the costliest wench 
in the market that will belong to the richest man in the state who can 
afford the highest price for you. 

I am a blunt man for I know that truth should come out; there are 
people fighting for their kings, kings fighting for greater kings, and the 
greatest kings fighting for the best for his palace—the motives are utterly 
selfish. I have one thing, for which I don’t want anything, and I am 
ready to die for it as well, because it is that greatest feeling on earth—it’s 
the feeling of friendship. You have no friends, Mother Earth, for you 
are a lady whose robes are being constantly stripped off by pimps and 
shameless customers. And I, too, am fighting for those procurers, for I 
am loyal to my nation, to my king, and instead of saving you from utter 
disgrace, I am a contributor in violating you. I apologize, Mother Earth, 
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but I want to tell you that I have two gems in my dead heart which helps 
it beat, and for whom I have sacrificed the lady of my dreams. But I am 
not worried the least to sacrifice my whole life for both best friends on 
earth. Though the Beautiful Lady is of no worth to me, I am sure that 
one of them has the lady whom once I had dreamt of, for they are the 
only two suitors on the earth better than me. 

(The light faded abruptly and focused on Brahma Murari, who had lost 
his shine and was sitting alone with pots, pans and scriptures across the 
altar.) 

Brahma Murari: I know her; she is no woman for me— I look ordinary 
enough to marry any girl from the street. She is no woman for my 
knowledge, for I know nothing except books. But she is a woman of 
importance, and a man of eminent rank or imminent courage would 
have suited her best. I’m just a pedant, whereas she is a lady for whom the 
wisdom of a thousand pandits is not worth. She belongs with a wealthy 
man like Lord Mayer, who knows how to treat a lady and could immerse 
her in enormous riches from head to toe, or she could marry a warrior 
like Vishnu, who can protect her from any impending danger. I’m just 
an ordinary man with beads in his hands who neither looks handsome 
nor has wealth even for a single lifetime. 

I salute you, Sun God; bless the families who are offering prayers to 
you. I would keep on doing my job of bringing happiness to the devotee’s 
houses till my heart bows out before my mind. I should never return to 
my house, though away from home, I cannot sleep properly at night. I’m 
also unaware of who became her suitor among my two best friends. It 
would have been very difficult for her to choose one of them when even 
I find it hard to tell who among my friends is better. I don’t want to 
offend you, Sun God, but I don’t need your blessings anymore, for I have 
the blessing of friendship. Those two gold-hearted entities on this earth 
would not fall behind to cut their heads off for me, but I’m just not that 
brave nor am I wealthy to prove myself to them. Though it is a sin, but I 
have left the place where our friendship flourished. I know, I know, they 
would have wanted me there, but this has to be done; otherwise, they 
would have sacrificed that elegant woman for my sake. And believe me, 
Sun God, this is nothing compared to their great friendship. Dear Sun 
God, I don’t want to offend you, but it is true that your rays leave me 
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alone at night when I need you the most, but my friends, such friends 
they are, remain with me even when they are far away from me—their 
memories are enough to make me live again and again. I have friends 
to show me the way every time so that no one can cloud my judgement, 
even when they are not with me. If she had given me a choice, I would 
have asked her to marry both of them—such great friends they are to 
me. I don’t have an iota of penance for what I’ve lost, but what I am 
afraid of is to face the one who was unable to get in her arms, for both 
are so dear to me. I can’t cut my left hand to save the right hand. O’ God, 
I want a resolution. It has been a lifetime, and I have to face them when 
I reach there the day after today. Help me, my conscience! Help me, my 
wisdom! Help me, O’ Sun God, for even a lifespan of a faithful dog is 
twelve years, and I haven’t seen their faces in that long, but this doesn’t 
mean that they have lost faith in me. I doubt that, for our friendship is 
warmer than the volcano, brighter than the sunlight, deeper than the 
sea, beautiful than the earth and sacred than a virgin devoted to the 
God. I know they will wait for me even if I don’t go at this point of time, 
but I can’t wait anymore to see them, hug them and talk to them about 
all those things which might be meaningless but worth a lifetime to us, 
for we get time to spend with each other under the disguise of that silly 
gibber. I’m very happy for I’m going to be reunited with my friends. I’m 
coming, my friends! I’m coming with the speed of the wind! 

(The curtains fell with the diminishing light, but soon the curtains were 
raised again, and for the first time, the stage was without any division. 
A loud music, confusing but humorous, was heard. The stage was set in 
Dehra, the beloved place of the three best friends. On one side of the street, 
there was a marketplace, and on the other side, there was the house of the 
Beautiful Lady. The three best friends, standing opposite her house, greeted 
each other; their eyes meandering in the direction of her house, the doors 
and windows of which were locked from inside.) 

Lord Mayer: (in heavy voice, pointing towards Vishnu) Who married 
her? You married her! 

Vishnu: (loudly, pointing towards Brahma) Who married her? You 
married her! 

Brahma: (softly, pointing towards Lord Mayer) Who married her? You 
married her! 
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Lord Mayer: You! 

Vishnu: You! 

Brahma: You! 

Lord Mayer: Not I! 

Vishnu: Not me! 

Brahma: Then who married her? 

Blank faced, all of them gaped at each other. 

Lord Mayer: You imbeciles! 

Vishnu: You morons! 

Brahma: You foolish men! 

Lord Mayer: I left her for you! 

Vishnu: I left her for you! 

Brahma: I left her for you! 

All in unison: What fools we are! What men we are! What friends we 
are! (All of them grinning at each other.) 

Vishnu: Let’s see then who got the lady we missed due to our sheer 
naivety. (Angrily.) O’ Mother Earth! How can I deserve such great friends 
who don’t have any idea what fools they have become! If I had known 
that these two were such incompetent fools, I would have never left her 
for any of them. Oh! Oh! God! 

Brahma: What a bitter truth! We sacrificed everything for her— 
and—and nobody—nobody is married to her. (Sarcastically.) O’ my Sun 
God! If I had known that all the courage of Vishnu and all the wealthy 
mannerisms of Lord Mayer were just airy, I would have married her on 
the day when I left her twelve years ago. 

Lord Mayer: O’ Almighty, what a sin I have committed! These two have 
made me look a bigger fool than I was a dozen years ago. O’ my Sea God! 
Why? Why Vishnu? Why Brahma? 

Vishnu: And what about you, Mahesh ji? Why did you back off? 

Lord Mayer: I—I sacrificed for friendship! 

Brahma: Me too. 

Vishnu: I am also a true friend, so I stepped back just for the sake of 
you—and you! 

Lord Mayer: (with a smirk) Forget it! Did any of you fall in love or 
got married to any woman in these twelve years? I waited for a girl as 
beautiful as she is and I remained a bachelor for all these years. The 
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world is a strange place, my friends! 

Vishnu: (wildly) No, I could not erase the memory of hers at all. I went 
to futile wars and spared lives of many when I thought of her—this is 
the only good thing I did in so many years when I was away from her. 
You’re right, Mayer, I need to forget her—it’s time— 

Brahma: (sadly) What? I became incompetent, I lost focus and I lost 
patience in my daily rituals. I came to confirm whether she still is that 
beautiful or has she lost some of her beauty, for I have become no one 
because of her. I did so many rituals for free just in her memory, but to 
forget her, for whom I’ve wasted my youth, is an offence, and you want 
me to forget everything—my love. Forget my love—I lost too much 
money in love. 

Vishnu: (staring at him) Murari, why are you always after money? 
What good is it going to do when you’re dead? 

Lord Mayer: (smiles) Yes—yes, you’re right. He loves money more than 
anyone in this world; he saves every penny and always would be the last 
one to give a nod for any celebration. 

Brahma: (timidly) Oh, look, what kind of people are talking in front 
of a poor man. Mayer, you’re a born aristocrat, and Vishnu, you have 
gained all your wealth either by cutting heads or putting someone in 
jail. What was I? I gathered everything by myself—every single anal 

Lord Mayer: Oh my God! Look who is speaking now. Brahma sir, I 
may be born a blue blood, but I made it deep red by my voyages and 
business tactics. If I’d not done what I’ve done since the age when people 
play with toys, I would have been a pauper by now. And believe me, in 
London, a pauper is as good as a dead man. So don’t think at all that I’ve 
been swimming in money because my grandfathers and fathers left me 
something which I never deserved. I’ve made myself what I am today. 
Remember that, Brahma! 

Vishnu: And what did you say, cutting heads? I only cut heads! 
(Furiously) Don’t forget that I’ve loved someone so deeply that I’ve 
sacrificed her for you—the poor man! I don’t cut heads by choice; I’ve 
to make sure that they never look at our daughters and mothers like 
they wouldn’t look at theirs. I safeguarded everyone. You’re really a poor 
man—a poor man with no courage! 

Brahma: (gloomily) Oh, Vishnu! Oh, Mayer! I apologize for what I’ve 
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said. I just said it in rage. We are great friends and we should not be so 
angry for sacrifices we’ve made for each other. 

Lord Mayer: Oh, I think I overreacted! Among true friends, such small 
talks of wrath should be settled as quickly as possible. 

Vishnu: Yes, yes, you are right Mahesh— 

Lord Mayer: (patting Vishnu on his shoulders) Why don’t you stop calling 
me ‘Mahesh’? Wouldn’t you’ve possibly forgotten calling me ‘Mahesh’ 
in all these twelve years? And by the way, why do you call me ‘Mahesh’? 
I’m Mayer, Lord Mayer, not Lord Mahesh! 

Vishnu: (smiling) Oh, my Mahesh—only Brahma Murari can give you 
the best explanation for that. 

Brahma: (grinning) Yes, yes, Lord Mayer. Actually, in Hindu culture 
there are three supreme gods who made the world—Brahma, Vishnu 
and Mahesh! Brahma is the creator, Vishnu is the operator, and Mahesh 
is the destroyer. And as I’m Brahma, Vishnu is Vishnu, and you are— 

Lord Mayer: Oh, that means you think I’m the destroyer. Brahma 
creates, while Vishnu operates, and I ruin everything— 

Vishnu: Lord Shiva destroys bad worlds, Mahesh—Mayer! 

Brahma: Yes—Mayer, all three gods are so dependent on each other 
that they cannot do a thing if anyone recedes. 

Lord Mayer: Oh, that is the story—okay, now I understood that part, 
haha. I just have a great question in mind? 

Vishnu: And what is that? 

Lord Mayer: How did you know that I was in love with her—the 
Beautiful Lady? 

Brahma: (quickly) Just like you knew that we’re in love with her. I’ve 
seen you loitering around her house, without any cause, for nearly a 
month. No evening went when I’ve not seen you, and when you had 
never been to this market for as long as a year. And you, Vishnu, you 
only came at night, the same process—but always in a black shroud. If 
you hadn’t dropped it on one night when I was returning from a ritual 
quite late, I wouldn’t have seen you and had never known that you’re in 
love with her, too. 

Vishnu and Lord Mayer: (in chorus) What about the wintry nights you 
had spent before talking baths in the Ganges? 

Brahma: (hesitates) I—I just stood for meditation— 
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Lord Mayer: Oh, Brahma stopped for meditation and loitered here 
and there to pay homage to the deity so beautiful that his sins washed 
away— 

Vishnu: And he took bath only after he had spotted her. What kind of 
a pandit are you? 

Lord Mayer: He’s a spying pandit, always spying and interfering, haha! 
Look what beauty does to a man! 

Vishnu: Beauty lets friends quarrel for no good reason at all. 

Brahma: Beauty lets friends separate for twelve years. 

Lord Mayer: Beauty lets friends blab like they are sweating pigs. But 
now it is time, my friends, let’s have a look at her. Let’s inquire what has 
become of her? 

Strolling to her house, they gave their whole attention to her door, 
which was closed. Stomping here and there, a voice of a ferocious woman 
was heard who was screaming at her husband, beating her children and 
mistreating her servants. The voices grew louder as they put their ears to 
the door. 

Brahma: I can recognize this voice. It is definitely hers. In a brief 
meeting, which happened only on one occasion and made me mad 
about her, she told me that she would definitely marry a priest like me 
because she wanted no quarrels in the house and no one is as wise as a 
Brahmin. I thought she really meant it. 

Lord Mayer: I can recognize the traces of her smell on her door. Once, 
I met her near the river accidentally and she told me that she wanted to 
go to London where her prince would treat her like a princess—and I 
thought that prince was me. 

Vishnu: I can sense her heavy steps. Once, I sneaked into her house 
and she walked softly towards me and said that she wanted a brave man 
like me to be her husband who could protect her all the time from the 
worthless suitors. 

All of them seemed confused, but then a man’s voice was heard from 
inside the house. 

Man: Why did you marry the most worthless man in the town, so that 
you can make a servant out of me? I left my family, I left my wife, I left 
my child, I left my business, and I stole a lot of money just for you. I have 
become a laughing stock and what should I do— 
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A battering was heard and the man’s whole body was slammed against 
the door. The man cried shamelessly and all of them left the door quickly 
in order to prevent any mishap. All of them were confused, but then a man 
appeared on the stage, his back towards the audience. 

Man: She slept with the whole town and she made a fool of the whole 
town, and she is still the most beautiful woman in the whole town and 
still sleeping with the whole town. 

The man disappeared as quickly as he appeared, his face remained 
invisible at all times. 

Lord Mayer: Oh Lord, you saved us! 

Vishnu: Jai Shiv Shankar! 

Brahma: Om, Om, Om! 

Lord Mayer: I take my words back— I want her neither for myself nor 
for my precious friends. Time has taught us what love can’t. There is no 
charm more than the beauty of a woman; nobody escapes it—money 
loses its value, courage turns futile and knowledge is worthless. Love is 
a promiscuous woman to those who considers beauty over elegance. 

Vishnu: Everyone salutes it, yet nobody gets it—the real beauty. The 
beauty becomes breauty—brutal beauty—in no time. It takes your 
money, it takes your courage and it takes your wisdom, and then you 
are left with nothing—you become a naked man! Love is brutal when 
you think it starts and ends with only beauty. 

Brahma: Time reveals everything and patience tells us things which 
hastiness doesn’t. Time gives us experience and experience gives us 
wisdom. Love is not a beautiful face; love is a beautiful heart. Love 
never forgives those who keep their heads inside the casket for long. 
Stop the love when it’s only for the beauty; begin the love when it’s for 
the soul! 

Lord Mayer: Such a brutal beauty she is! How could we have loved her 
for twelve long years! 

Brahma: Such a cruel woman without any grace. She is a virago. I 
would have died the instance I had married her. 

Vishnu: She made a dog out of us, a dog not worthy of anything. It 
proves that love will always be blind. She barked all the time before those 
innocent children and the lame husband, and we could not do anything. 
But we should thank God that that husband is not us and we have still 
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not become those domestic dogs who are beaten to death before they 
could live their full lifespans. 

Brahma: (pointing towards her house) I pledge that if no wisdom then 
no beauty for me—such beauty belongs to the stupid man I’ve seen 
inside this house. 

Vishnu: (pointing towards her house) I pledge that if no valour then no 
beauty for me—such beauty belongs to the faint-hearted man I’ve seen 
inside this house. 

Lord Mayer: (pointing towards her house) I pledge that if no etiquettes 
then no beauty for me—such beauty belongs to the humiliating man 
I’ve seen inside this house. 

All of them, facing the audience, cried before the curtain fell for the 
last time: The bitch belongs to a dog only whose life is no more than 
twelve years. 


The spectators stood up and applauded until the narrator came again. 
‘Before you leave, please give the last bit of your character, my dear 
players—a short introduction. My beautiful audience wants a bit more. 
Don’t you, sirs and madams?’ 

There was a loud cheer from the crowd. 

‘Better be dead than live without nobility. I’m an Englishman, a man 
of manners.’ 

‘Better die than break a promise. I’m a kshatriya, a man of 
commitment.’ 

‘Better suffer in hell in front of a god than take delight in heaven 
without a god. I’m a god-loving Brahmin.’ 

‘Better you salute our audience with me, or else who is going to pay 
us?’ the narrator spoke the final words, and all of them left the stage 
after bowing to their public. 

‘We want the name of the dramatist!’ someone from the audience 
shouted and everyone showed their impatience for the name they wanted 
to hear the most. Thomas Hardy, ecstatic and excited, had not forgotten 
for a moment that the play was not a creation of an Englishman, a great 
shock he was about to give the British crowd. But he also believed that 
art lovers would never question the source if it was worthy. 
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‘Anonymous! Anonymous!’ All men and women in the seating arena 
wanted the name. ‘Who is Anonymous?’ 

Thomas Hardy knew expectations were high and his selection had 
proved him right. But he also knew that if something were not told in a 
proper way, it would degrade the dignity deserved by the writer from the 
Garhwal Kingdom. Though Englishmen preferred the town of Dehra 
amongst all other towns in India, nothing came close to London, a birth 
place of pure English creative geniuses. No one wanted a great Indian 
writer over an English writer of cheap fiction, though many Englishmen 
were good friends with the Indians, but Thomas Hardy always believed 
in talent, no matter from where it come from. He wanted tranquillity in 
his auditorium, which he had maintained very well over the years. His 
eyes went back and forth from Ramesh, standing backstage, quivering 
in excitement, to the audience in the auditorium. Finally, he decided 
what he had to say to them. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am grateful that you have arrived in the 
theatre of Dehra, and by the sound of your applause, I can easily 
ascertain that the play is an instant hit. You loved it! There is a lot of 
conjecturing in the audience that my lovely daughter has written it, 
which to your surprise, is not true. She helped, but that doesn’t take 
away credit from the writer at all. He who wrote it is a man of letters and 
a creative champion from a small hamlet of the world. 

‘I am no one to judge a man; time judges everyone. I think art 
knows no boundaries. I always thought that great men are born only in 
England, and the great writers are only a culture of English tradition, 
which is of course, is very true. But it is also true that a man becomes 
great by his efforts, dedication and patience, not only by means and 
comfort. I know we swear by Shakespeare, but who knows who is 
capable of becoming another Shakespeare from other places, not just 
from our great English nation. He is no Shakespeare, but his talent is 
admirable! He is a man who once copied Shakespeare, but, he is also 
a man who created something different from Shakespeare for the sake 
of true writing. It’s a short play, but it is thirty minutes of truth, apart 
from the great gibberish from my dearest narrator. It has tragedy, it has 
comedy; it has farce and it has travesty in it. It’s a sort of experiment 
and I’m glad that you’ve liked it. The writer wrote as he saw; he took 
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everything from us—the people—and the great thing is that he wrote 
the truth, though he wrote for amusement.’ 

The crowd went serious and the sound of applause abated. 

He continued nervously, ‘A great writer in whatever shape, size and of 
course, ethnicity should be honoured. We are a great nation of gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, ah, I forgot, gentle children. We are great lovers of 
nature, and we are true art seekers. I challenge anybody who can say 
that we don’t accept great talents if it belonged to some other places or 
nations. We value art not just for the art’s sake, but for humanity’s sake. 
We value any good and great literature whether it’s from England or 
America, Africa or—India!’ 

Wiping sweat from his forehead, he said, ‘So, ladies and gentlemen, I 
announce the author of the play. Please welcome, Ramesh!’ 

Ramesh walked to the centre of the stage; it was an awkward moment 
for everyone. No one clapped at all for a man in kurta-pyjama. No one 
stood up for a man of brown skin. The great play suddenly looked like 
a piece of flimsy literature. But Ramesh didn’t require anything; he 
already had the world at his feet, so he smiled and greeted everyone 
with ease. Thomas Hardy’s speech made him comfortable enough to 
confront them as if he were a citizen of the world. The Indian zamindars 
were as shocked as the British. Then Thomas Hardy’s voice resonated in 
the air. ‘Let’s celebrate this young man, my dear ladies and gentlemen.’ 

First the Indians cheered, then the British merchants expressed their 
gratitude, and finally British officials had to give Ramesh a standing 
ovation as everybody started looking at them. Hardy’s rhetoric had saved 
the day for everyone. People had accepted Ramesh. Nobody asked his 
second name and only Ramesh’s name was audible in the crowd with an 
occasional ‘Shakespeare’ attached to it. It was an unbelievable moment 
for the people of Great Britain who had never thought of an Indian as 
a playwright. Among the crowd, former rivals were seen hugging each 
other and one of them seemed to be as happy as he was embarrassed. 

Feeling guilty, the sarpanch of Thakurpur could not wait to apologize 
to Ramesh for what he had done, and the sarpanch of Panditgaon 
followed his counterpart. After thankful salutations to the audience, 
Ramesh stepped down and greeted the two sarpanches humbly by 
touching their feet. 
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‘We will never fight again. A thakur is as good as a Brahmin and 
a Brahmin is as good as a thakur. Well done, boy, for changing my 
obstinate heart’, said Chandra Prakash Uniyal, hugging him tightly. 
He had tears in his eyes. ‘You’ve made not only our Panditgaon and 
Thakurpur proud, but you’ve made the whole Riyasat and the whole 
Bharat proud. God bless you, beta! 

The sarpanch of Thakurpur stepped forward as Chandra Prakash 
Uniyal bid goodbye to them. 

‘I—I am very sorry, Ramesh, for how I treated you and for throwing 
you out of your own village’, said Suryadev Singh Negi, tears rolling down 
his cheeks. ‘I’m the worst sarpanch in the history of all the villages.’ 

‘No, Sarpanchji, how could you even think of it? You are a great 
sarpanch. You are like my father, and a father should never apologise to 
his son. What I did at that time was unacceptable, and only because of 
that I am what I am today. My village will always love me for what I am 
and not for what I was. My life has changed with everyone’s effort. I’ve 
seen everything—from utter downfall to the peak of a mountain. Now I 
want to come back to my village. It’s a request from your humble native’, 
said Ramesh, his voice trembling. 

‘What are you talking about? The village is yours and always will 
be. You will be always remembered for the greatest feat ever done by 
a thakur of our village. You have made us proud—very, very proud! 
You’ve converted two rivals into friends. You have done an impossible 
feat where English are giving you a standing ovation. Thakur sahib, you 
have made us swing to your tunes. You shouldn’t ask—you just come 
home whenever you want to.’ 

‘So, let’s go back, Sarpanchji’, said Ramesh, his eye shining again, ‘our 
village is calling us. Now I want to perform the play in our village.’ 

‘Sure, and the villagers of Thakurpur and Panditgaon will watch it 
together, and there will be no British guests anymore’, said the sarpanch, 
but Ramesh’s eyes were trying to locate the British girl who had helped 
him reach the summit. 

Standing in the corner, her eyes, wet with tears of joy, met Ramesh’s 
and she opened her heart to him, but the village boy continued his 
insensitivity to her immense feelings due to the vast divide between 
them because of the colour of skin. 
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Nine 


The Happy Ending 


E ver since news of Ramesh’s departure from Dehra reached 
Juliet Hardy’s ears, she had not stopped shedding tears. She was 
heartbroken to see Ramesh leaving her house after the huge success 
at the Dehra theatre. Though Ramesh had found a best friend in her and 
he could not repay her debt even by giving away his life for her; he had 
a larger role to play in his village and he never thought he belonged 
to the white society. His heart, even when he was living in Hardy’s 
Mansion, stayed in Thakurpur, at Sita’s abode. Ramesh, though Juliet 
gave many indications of her love for him, could not make anything of 
her gestures except a friendly relationship between two people. Every 
time she showed closeness, he took it as British etiquette. Every time she 
put him above her father, he considered it her great friendship. Juliet 
had already been dreaming of marrying Ramesh, whereas Ramesh had 
already considered Sita as his wife. 

Ramesh entered Thomas Hardy’s study, who was reading a book in 
his ill-fitting chair. ‘Good morning, sir! I’m here to say thank you and 
to bid you goodbye.’ 

‘What is the hurry, Ramesh?’ Mr Hardy said, keeping his book aside. 
‘Stay with us for some more days.’ 

‘That’s very kind of you, sir. But I’ve to leave, because I’ve made a 
commitment to my village people, and for which, I’ve to reach there in 
time.’ 

‘We are going to miss you, Ramesh. I really want you to write more 
plays for me.’ 

‘Sir, I will surely write another play for your theatre one day. After all, 
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you are my guide. You made me what I was never meant to be. I thank 
you with all my heart. Sir, you are like a god to me. I will be indebted to 
you my whole life for showing your immense faith in me. You are a very 
kind Englishman.’ 

‘No, no, Ramesh, I’m a very reasonable man. If you didn’t have 
talent, I would not have produced your play. You wrote a good play, 
and that’s why you were there. Though I have immense respect towards 
our national icon—you know what I mean—but I was tired of his five 
centuries’ old plays. Your play brought a breath of fresh air. You have 
shown the English community that an ordinary man from an Indian 
village can write as good as a man from the city of London.’ 

‘Sir, you are a very truthful and fearless man. I’ve never seen a man who 
can challenge the society at his will—you are my Mahadev, and you are 
Jesus Christ to me who protected me when I really needed protection.’ 

Thomas Hardy looked at Ramesh with his sincere eyes. ‘Forget it, 
Ramesh. I don’t like such heavy words. Just be what you are! And next 
time, try writing a longer play! I suggest it because people want to sit in 
the hall for as long as they like. Just remember, it should not become dull 
at any point of time—and that’s my only mantra to you.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I will heed your advice.’ 

‘And do write it as soon as you can; young writers like you are in a 
great need. My theatre is crying for such talent. And don’t hesitate to 
ask for anything and keep coming to the theatre whenever you come to 
Dehra.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I will never forget to visit the temple which gave me a new 
life.’ 

‘Ramesh, sometimes you use such lofty words that—haha! Come on, 
let me hug you’, said Thomas Hardy, getting out of his favourite chair 
and hugged Ramesh. 

‘Namaste, sir!’ 

‘Namaste, Ramesh! God bless you!’ 

Leaving Mr Hardy with his armchair, Ramesh entered Juliet’s room 
nervously. Juliet was a woman in distress—her eyes spoke of sleepless 
nights and her hair was unmanaged. She had never been in this 
condition before Ramesh, but she didn’t think it mattered anymore. She 
was devastated. 
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‘Why are you crying, Julietji? It’s such a happy moment’, said Ramesh, 
sitting close to her on her bed. ‘I’ve become a certified playwright, and 
I’ve not let you down.’ 

‘No—I—I am not crying—these are tears of happiness’, said Juliet, 
wiping out her tears. 

‘Thank you for everything, Julietji! You’ve made me a man I had 
never been in my whole life’, Ramesh said, unable to sense the love of 
Juliet. 

‘Call me Juliet—and only Juliet, at least until you disappear from 
here’, she said. 

‘Ok madam, Juliet, my best friend’, said Ramesh, and Juliet gave a 
faint smile. 

‘Ram—Ramji, I don’t want you to go—please don’t go. Live here 
with us’, Juliet grabbed his hand tightly. 

‘No—no, Juliet, I’ve to go. My place is not here; I belong to Thakurpur. 
I’ve a great chance to live there again, and it is all by your efforts. It’s not 
for only Thakurpur, but it’s a place where my Sita lives—’ 

‘Si—Sita!’ 

‘I’m sorry, Juliet. I’ve never told you about her, because I had lost all 
hopes of being united with her again—at least in this lifetime. I will tell 
you about the most beautiful girl of my village. Sita is the love of my 
life, my would-be wife, my everything. When she smiles, I smile. When 
she cries, I cry. When she hugs me, I hug her. I’m a shadow to her. Just 
imagine, Juliet, what happens to a shadow when it is separated from its 
own body for such a long time—it just shrinks away. Now, I’ve got a new 
life and I will be no longer away from my Sita. I did everything for her 
and I don’t want anyone between me and her’, Ramesh said, absorbed in 
his own emotions, while Juliet started weeping again which awakened 
Ramesh. ‘What happened, Juliet?’ 

‘S—Sit—Sita, you—you did everything for her! And you—you never 
told a thing about her before—is she so pretty that you’ve forgotten 
about me all of a sudden? What about my feelings? Are you aware of it or 
didn’t care about me at all...?’ Juliet said, fuming, wiping her tears, for 
she had never seen Ramesh in love that was not meant for her. 

‘Juliet madam, no, never, you are my guru, but she is my wife. I 
respect you, but I love her intensely. I had lost any hope of going back. I 
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thought I would live in Dehra forever, so I tried to forget her, but Juliet 
madam, with your great confidence in me, I was able to stand up again, 
and finally would be marrying Sita. I thank you, Juliet madam, my great 
friend, but please don’t say that I’ve forgotten you. If you want me to 
never go to Sita, I’ll not go, but what good would it do to you. Juliet 
madam, if you would have any idea what love is, you would never have 
said that. I love her, but I respect you, and respect comes before love. 
You’re my teacher, and I’m ready to leave everything for you, for you are 
the one who taught me to become selfless. If you say—say so—I will 
never go to Thakurpur again, I promise you, madam ji.’ 

Juliet breathed out heavily. She was confused. She could not find a 
trace of love for her in his eyes—it was all for Sita, glittering like gold. 
She kept on looking at his face. ‘Wha—what have I done? I sacrificed 
love for the sake of art. I sacrificed Ram for Shakespeare. I sacrificed 
him for the greater good of literature, and he says that I don’t know what 
love is. I shouldn’t have helped him, I should have kept him for myself, 
I should have kept him in my closet. I don’t want Ramayana in my life; 
I want Ram for Juliet only! Sita can go with Romeo if she likes, but this 
Ram is mine! Oh Jesus, please help me! Please’, said Juliet to herself, 
tightening her grip on Ramesh’s hand. 

‘What—what Juliet madam, did you say something? Do you really 
want me to stay? Do you really want me to be with you forever? I’m a 
common man, and you’re a girl of palaces. What interest would it be of 
yours for keeping me with you, Juliet—please tell me! I am your friend, 
then why would you want your friend to become a pet. I like you very 
much, but why do you want me to love you when you don’t love me 
at all?’ Ramesh said aggressively, even when he saw Juliet crying like a 
baby. 

‘I don’t—I don’t love you—and I can’t love you. You are not of my 
society—you are an outsider. Go—go back wherever you have come 
from! I want you to leave forever and never come back again—never 
ever show your face to me again. I request you, LEAVE!’ She cried again 
and slightly loosened her grip on Ramesh’s hand. 

Ramesh came back to his senses. Whatever he blurted out had hurt 
Juliet’s heart. ‘What happened, madam? Did I do something wrong? 
Please—please say something—I’m sorry. I—I’m sorry. I was not in my 
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senses. I will stay with you in Dehra. I will write for you, but please say 
something. You are my best friend; I’ll do whatever you want me to do. 
I will not go anywhere. I’ll even love you if you want me to, even if there 
is no love between us. Madam, I’m sorry for what I’ve said. I don’t know 
why you’re so upset, but I know one thing that you are sad because I’m 
disappearing without any notice. But madam, I’ll come to your house 
from time to time. A pupil never forgets his teacher; you are the one who 
brought me to the world’s attention. I can’t live away from you, for you 
are my real teacher—please say something, madam—’ 

‘I—I am sorry, Ram—Ramesh. I am leaving for London tomorrow, 
and this would be my last day in India, and I will never come back. So 
I wish you well. Please leave now! It’s time that we say goodbye to each 
other forever’, said Juliet, wiping her tears. 

‘What, Juliet madam? I want you to visit my place and meet Sita—’ 

‘No—no, Ramesh, I want you to leave. Please go away—please go 
away and never come back here again’. 

‘Okay, madam, but you please take care of yourself. And please 
forgive me if I’ve ever hurt you. I will always be your friend. I’m sorry 
but I’ve to go. She’s been waiting for me, madam ji. I bid you goodbye.’ 
Ramesh left her room with moist eyes, while she kept looking out of the 
window until Ramesh disappeared from her sight. 

‘I love you, Ramji. May you live with Sita happily in this life! But I 
love you very, very much, and I will miss you till eternity. And I promise 
you, no Sita can ever take Ram away from Juliet in another lifetime.’ 

‘Take care, Suresh! And thank you! You are one of the people I owe 
my life to’, said Ramesh, hugging Suresh at the gate. ‘I hope we meet 
again sometime soon.’ 

‘Don’t worry, Ramesh Bhai, I am not staying here much longer. I am 
going back to Panditgaon’, said Suresh, giving a surprise to Ramesh. 

‘That’s very good news. Don’t forget to come to my marriage! I will 
wait for you, Suresh Bhai.’ 

‘Of course, I will be present at your marriage. Bye, my friend!’ 

*** 

Ramesh left for Thakurpur where the whole village was waiting with 
garlands and lamps to welcome him. As he approached his village in his 
bullock cart, every villager surrounded him. Some were apologizing, 
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some were cheering for him and some applauded. Ramesh had forgotten 
everything; he just wanted to have a glimpse of Sita. The celebration 
lasted the whole day and night, but Ramesh could not find Sita anywhere 
in the crowd; neither did he ask anyone about her, nor did anybody 
tell him anything. The villagers from both villages had become friends 
and celebrated the wonderful moment together. Never in the history of 
these two villages had anyone seen such camaraderie. Everyone thanked 
Ramesh, but Ramesh was lost in the thoughts of his beloved. He could 
not eat, he could not drink and he could not sleep. Ramesh did not 
understand why nobody was bothering to tell him anything about Sita 
when everybody knew how much he loved Sita. Finally, in the wee hours 
of the morning, Ramesh fell asleep. Ramesh was heartsick in his sleep 
too. He thought someone was strangulating him until the loud noises 
woke him up. Everybody was singing and dancing. 

‘Wake up, Ramesh, your bride is waiting for you’, a voice said, and 
Ramesh woke up instantly. 

‘What?’ Ramesh tried hard to remember the face in front of him. 

‘Yes, today is your marriage day. We can’t keep postponing it forever, 
so get ready quickly. Sita has been waiting for you for the seven vows’, 
said the sarpanch, smiling, and he was not wearing his moustache 
anymore. ‘Don’t worry, it’s my new look. I’m your sasur only, Jawainji .’ 

‘Oh, Shiv Shankar, so many surprises, and this is the biggest surprise 
of my life. I will not take more than five minutes. Thank you, Sasurji’, 
Ramesh exclaimed. He was so excited that he took no more than three 
minutes to wear his groom’s dress. This was the moment he had been 
waiting for his whole life. He ran towards the mandap where Sita, draped 
in a red wedding sari, was waiting for him. He watched her for a whole 
minute, though her face was covered with a veil, and then he sat next to 
her before the seven vows. Her eyes lined with kohl, Sita looked from her 
veil and her tears fell on the altar. He grabbed her hand and smiled at the 
pandit who smiled back when he saw the union of two beautiful people. 
For the first time, a Brahmin from Panditgaon had come to complete 
the marriage ceremony in Thakurpur, a first in many hundred years, 
which was witnessed by both neighbouring villages under one roof. 
Chandra Prakash Uniyal, who had now grown a moustache, cheered 
for the bride and groom before handing them a present wrapped in a 
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glossy paper. ‘My beautiful children, this is for you—and Ramesh, I’m 
like your father, so I will comply with the proceedings from your side. 
Is it okay, betaV 

‘I’m blessed to have you here, Chachaji, but there is one problem’, 
Ramesh said seriously. 

‘What is it, betaV the sarpanch of Panditgaon asked nervously. 

‘It is that—you’ve grown a moustache and I’ve lost it, haha’, Ramesh 
said, touching his feet, and everyone around the mandap laughed 
a lot. The proceedings of the marriage began and the sounds of the 
dhols echoed all over, but no one noticed the love birds who chattered 
continuously in a very distinctive voice only known to people in love. 

‘Why did you take so long, Ramji’, Sita said, her face blushing. ‘I was 
worried for you every night and day, and I never looked at the moon 
again.’ 

‘But I have come at the right time, Sitaji. Look at us; we are really 
getting married’, Ramesh consoled her and sat closer to her, ‘and your 
Ramesh has become a real man now, my dear Sita.’ 

‘Now, promise me that you will never leave me again’, Sita said, 
pinching him on his hand. 

‘Ah, I promise that if I ever go anywhere, you will be the one sitting 
next to me all the time.’ 

Sita smiled happily. She could not wait to call Ramesh her husband. 
‘So, are you ready for the seven vows of the marriage?’ 

‘Yes, my fairy princess, I am ready to cross the seven seas for you in 
all the seven births. I’ll come for you wherever you will take birth—’ 

‘Oh, I see! Only seven births?’ 

‘Ah, I mean, I don’t know what happens after seven births, my 
dear—’ 

‘Ramji, I’m satisfied by your answer, I—love—you’, Sita said quickly, 
after confirming that nobody is looking at her. 

‘Oh ji, I love you, too’, Ramesh said, before standing for the saat 
phere, the seven vows of marriage in Hindu culture. After taking the 
vows, Ramesh put vermillion on her forehead with immense pride and 
whispered in Sita’s ears, ‘Sita belongs to nobody but Ram! 

JAe 
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Glossary 


ana — a currency unit formerly used in India, equal to 1/16 rupee 
aashirwad —blessings 
beta —son 

bhaiyo aur beheno ke bhaiyon —brothers and sisters’ brothers 

char Dham yatra —‘char dham’ means four abodes and ‘yatra’ means 
journey; it is considered highly sacred by Hindus to visit Char Dham 
during one’s lifetime 

charsi—a stoner; someone who regularly consumes hashish 
gyaani —learned 
haan —Yes 

haramzaade —an abuse in Hindi 
itr —fragrance 
jawain —son-in-law 

Mahadev ji kijai ho —‘Praise to Mahadev’ 
mandua —ragi 
motu —a fat person 
nautanki —drama 

pahari —from the Himalayan mountains 
rajama —red kidney beans 

saale, haraami, kutte, behen ke —abusive words in Hindi 
saatphere —an important aspect in Hindu weddings 
sasur —father-in-law 
shilpkars —architect 
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